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This Block-House is a landmark near 
Wiscasset, Me., which is visited by 
thousands of summer tourists, to whom 
the legend of this romance will be a 


revelation. 


BiocK-Hovuse on Davis ISLAND. 
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The Marie Antoinette house at 
Edgecomb, Me., where the French 
queen was to be concealed after the 
escape from Paris, is still standing, a 
silent sentinel guarding the historic 
secrets revealed in “A Royal Trag- 


edy. 


Tue Marie ANTOINETTE House aT EpGECOMB, ME. 


Fireplace and Mantel of the Marie 
Antoinette House, where peace and 
rest awaited the unhappy French 
queen. Her own furniture from the 
palace and the Little Trianon made 
the spacious room as homelike as new 


and humble surroundings would permit. 
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FIREPLACE IN MARIE ANTOINETTE HOUSE. 


Phineas Dodge was thin and cadaver- 
ous. No part of his face ever lighted 
up except the eyes. These were small 
and beady, and his habit of half closing 
them when talking made it difficult to 
tell whether he was looking at one or 


not. 
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Capt, CLoup AND PHINEAS Donce. 


“The stranger smiled. His eyes 
were fascinating and his genial manner 
pleased Sally so much that she returned 
the smile with a feeling that she could 
do so with safety.” : 


RO eo reer meme ery 


Satty CLoup Meets Frank Swan. 


“The redskins could be seen swarm- 


ing over the bridge from their canoes 
concealed bereathh * * * Sud- 
denly a blinding flash lit up the shad- 
ows of night that were falling on land 


and river.” 
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“Mingled with the supplications and 
cries of terror were the groans of the 
wounded, and the savage yells: of’ the 


Indians.. The crisis was near.” 
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NicHt ATTACK ON THE BiocK-HovuseE. 


“Peering cautiously from her hiding 
place, Sally saw the unmistakable out- 


line of an Indian’s athletic form.” 
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INDIAN FIGURE ON THE CLIFF. 


“Seated on the floor in a semi-circle 


were half a dozen or more savages.” : 


FATHER RALLE PREACHING TO THE INDIANS. 


“Your word is pledged on the Good 
Book. Let nothing swerve you from 


vour duty to this man.” 


J.Hodson Redm an 


Satty CLoup AND FATHER RALLE. 


“The men tied to the stakes, and about 
whom the young bucks were now pil- 
ing bundles of fagots brought from the 
woods by the squaws, were Capt. 
Cloud and Frank Swan.” 
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THe INDIAN GAUNTLET DANCE. 


“Someone tried the Cabin Door. Sally 
started up in alarm. * * * Her 
hand touched cold steel. Jt was an 
axe. She sprang from the berth and 
faced the Marquis.” 


SALLY AND THE MARQUIS DE ST. Pry. 


“She saw for an instant the Marquts 
in a tangled mass of wreckage, and 
heard the cries of the struggling crew 
whose white faces specked the black 


waters beneath her.” 


Tue COLLISION AT SEA. 


“He passed much of his time following 
his favorite industry—making watches. 
* % * Tt is not necessary to dwell 
upon the morbid scenes at the King’s 
execution. History has recorded the 
details and as neither Frank nor Sally 
saw the horrible sight when the knife 
descended upon Louis’ neck, they were 
unable to add anything to the accounts 


with which the public is familiar.” 
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Kine Louis XVI. 
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“ZT can see him now in knee breeches, 
long-skirited coat with ruffles at the 
prisi, powdered wig and three-cor- 
nered hat.” 
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CHARLES MAURICE DE TALLYRAND-PERIGORD. 


———_— 


The services of the Marquis, afterward 
General Lafayette, in America’s 
struggle for freedom, made him many 
friends on this side of the Atlantic. 
He aided King Louis and Marie An- 
toinette in their first attempt to escape 


from the Commune. 


Tue Margulis De LAFAYETTE. 


“Tom Paine, Danton, Marat and 
Robespierre were in frequent consulta- 
tion concerning the laws for the new 


government in the event of the over- 


throw of King Louis XVI.” : : 


ROBESPIERRE. 


Marie ANTOINETTE. 
“The French Queen wore her hair combed from the fore- 
head and rolled in pompadour puffs which brought out 
in strong relief the aquiline shape of her face.” 


A ROYAL TRAGEDY 


CHAPTER 


THE MEDICINE MAN'S PROPHECY. 


The bay was called Arrowsic by the Indians because 
it was the Land-of-Rest-Amid the-Quiet-Waters. When 
the half christianized savages of this part of the Do- 
minion of Maine pitched their wigwams on its pleasant, 
sloping shores near the mouth of the Sheepscot river, 
Father Ralle gave the village the name of ‘‘Setonket.”’ 

It was the first permanent abode of the redman since 
the destruction of the ancient city of Arambec which 
flourished a thousand years ago. 

What catastrophe overtook this semi-civilized com- 
munity of Norumbegua Indians blotting from the face 
of the earth all traces of their homes and burying in the 
ruins even the traditions of the race, will never be known. 

The bone weapons, copper ornaments and badges of 
Indian royalty, recently dug up there, all give evidence 
of an aboriginal city in this forest empire, but history 
has no record of its people. 

Of Setonket we know more, although it, too, was 
annihilated, and no city, town or hamlet on the face of 
the earth has since borne the name. 

The vengeance of man and not of God was visited 
upon this wigwam settlement of the Norridgewocks who 
once roamed the forests at will and built their campfires 
where night found them. 
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In this vast hunting ground they tracked the moose 
and antelope and joined in the chase for the soft skinned 
marten whose rich black fur was the pride of dusky 
belles whom the Indian hunter wooed by the Wigwam 
fire. 

In the waters of bay and stream the aboriginal 
Izaak Walton fished to his heart’s content. His domain 
extended from where the pent-up currents of the great 
rivers plunged from rock-ribbed gorges into forest thick- 
ets and wound their way in the deep shadows of towering 
pines, as far on the ocean depths as he dare venture. 

His savage breast felt the awe inspired by Nature in 
her varying moods. ' 

In the earthquake he read his doom. In the moon’s 
eclipse he saw the displeasure of the Great Spirit. Be- 
cause the stin, moon and stars sank from his sight in 
the West and left the earth for a time to Tanto, the 
spirit of darkness, his untutored mind naturally located 
the Evil One in the boundless Occident. Squanto was 
his just god, the spirit of light and goodness. 

This great white spirit was always referred to as 
somewhere above, in the blue zenith, the happy hunting 
grounds where all brave Indians were supposed to go 
when death claimed them. 

Vast as these forest domains were, the various 
tribes often met in battle. But when the hatchet was 
buried and the pipe of peace was smoked around the 
camp fire, they lived happy and contented lives. 

It was only when the encroachments of the white 
man made them feel the loss of territory, and the death 
of the great King Philip in Massachusetts warned them 
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that the English invasion would seal their fate, that the 
fierce savagery, the tiger-like ferocity of their wild 
natures was aroused. 

Then began the last desperate struggle against the 
threatened extermination of their race. 

All nations, all tribes made common cause against 
the whites. 

Then resounded the terror-thrilling warwhoop, from 
the Androscoggin River to Passamaquoddy Bay. It was 
heard in the peaceful valleys of the Kennebec and Penob- 
scot. It was echoed by the shores of Pemaquid, and 
filled with dread the hearts of the settlers on the Sheep- 
scot, heretofore lulled into fancied security by the grow- 
ing evidences of civilization and spiritual progress at the 
village of Setonket. 

With the outbreak of hostilities this Indian encamp- 
ment became the rendezvous for all the great chieftains, 

the Sagamores, and medicine men who controlled the 
destinies and represented the fighting strength of the 
leading tribes in the dominion of Maine. 

The Kennebecs, the Penobscots, the Norridgewocks, 
the Kennabas, the Androscoggins and the Pequots be- 
came one nation. 

Father Sebastian Ralle, the spiritual teacher of the 
Norridgewocks was a French missionary who came into 
Maine from Quebec at the time of the border warfares 
between the settlers and the Indians. 

These priests were more than missionaries. In 
reality they were agents of the French military authori- 
ties, and kept the Indians stirred up over the wrongs 
inflicted by the English. 
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They urged the savages to avenge themselves upon 
those who had taken their lands. 

The power of the priests had waned since the victory 
of Gen. Wolfe at Quebec which gave Canada to England 
and they now made their homes permanently among the 
Indians. 

The latter could no longer send their prisoners to 
Quebec which had ceased to be a market for English 
slaves. Instead of being forced to make long marches 
through the woods to Canada, exposed to peril and suf- 
fering, even to starvation, all prisoners were now held 
in the camps and compelled to do the menial work at 
some chief’s lodge. 

But the priests continued to fan the flame of hatred 
in the redman’s breast long after Quebec fell. 

Father Ralle gave willing advice to the chieftains 
now assembled at the Indian village for a council-of-war. 
He called to his aid a Frenchman named Pry who was 
formerly in the French military service. 

Pry was well born and bore the title of Marquis but 
it was said that he was obliged to leave Paris on account 
of certain transactions not looked upon with favor by 
the French government. 

The Marquis and Father Ralle had been intimate in 
Quebec and when the priest established himself as the 
spiritual guide of the Kannabas, a Norridgewock tribe, 
he sent for Pry to aid him in founding the village of 
Setonket. 

The council of war was held in a grove of pine 
trees. The warrior chiefs gathered at their forest parthe- 
non at sunrise. 
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The deliberations began with the incantations of the 
medicine men of the various nations represented. 

Each wise man had slept with a marten skin under 
his head, and came to the council with his medicine bag 
full of articles possessing magical powers. The pouch 
itself was made of the skin of his guardian animal. 

The Sagamores listened with awe and reverence, 
enchanted by the supernatural powers and gifts of 
prophecy of their seers. 

Father Ralle understood Indian nature too well to 
cast doubt upon the efficacy of customs which had come 
down to these children of the forest from generations 
of superstitious ancestors. He listened with interest 
while Nahanada, Newormet and Tispaquin recited their 
vague prophecies, and Annawon, of Sagadahoc, told of a 
dream in which he saw firebrands, arrows and death 
scattered over the broad lands of the pale face. 

“A voice came to me in the night,” continued the 
medicine man, addressing the circle of chieftains, “and 
said the redman shall have his forests to himself again ; 
that he shall cast his children into the sea to make them 
swift as the dolphin, and bury them in the snows of 
winter to harden them like the oaks of the forest.” 

A long silence followed. At a nod from Mohoti- 
wormet, the most powerful chieftain in the council, 
Father Ralle joined the circle and spoke briefly in the 
French tongue, made familiar to the chiefs of the larger 
tribes because of their long intercourse with the French 
soldiers. 

Apparently more than sixty years of age, Father 
Ralle had the vigor of a man of forty. His high fore- 
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head and large well shaped head indicated intellectual 
power. His voice was well modulated, .deep and 
sonorous. 

“Word has come to you from the west, the chief 
city of the nation,” he said, “that the fighting general, 
called the Father of His Country, has been made the 
great chief of the whites. 

“Now is the time to assert your rights. Go to Gen. 
Washington’s council-house and tell him you own these 
forests and have the sole right to hunt and fish here 
undisturbed. Tell him no white man’s settlement can be 
built farther inland than the Salt water flows. 

“Think of the happy days before the paleface came 
to rob you of your forests and your furs, and desolated 
the hunting grounds cf your fathers. You thought the 
English a great race, but now you can have only con- 
tempt for them. | 

“You have seen them make captives of your people; 
you have seen them sit and tipple to excessive drinking, 
and with their fire water they have sought to debauch 
your braves; you have heard them swear and blaspheme 
the name of God. 

“Out of your lands they have obtained wealth, and 
with this ill-gotten gain they satisfy their vanity with 
strange fashions. The men are wearing long hair, not 
their own, like women’s hair; and in their chief cities 
they have meetings to which the women go with bare 
arms and necks. You have seen them even in the settle- 
ments here with ribbons tied to their hair and apparel 
for vanity’s sake.” 


“They are heretics. Do they bring you the word 
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of God? No, they come to barter and trade only. ._ They 
care not for your welfare or your future. 

“Tf you make friends with them, the great Tanto, 
the God who brings ill fortune, will not forgive you. 
Already you have seen his omen. The blazing star that 
now flashes nightly in the heavens and spreads its bright 
trail over your broad lands shows that Tanto is angry. 

“Remember that your enemies are heretics and to 
kill them is no sin. By so doing you win the love of 
Squanto, the just God.” 

When the priest had finished he squatted on the 
ground, crossing his legs in the fashion of the Indians. 

A tall, dignified chief arose from the circle. He 
wore a cloak of wampum curiously worked with flowers, 
birds and beasts. The color effect was black and white. 
The robe was trimmed with human hair dyed scarlet. It 
hung from the chief’s shoulders and had a belt attached 
to gird it in at the hips, but the garment hung loose now 
and reached nearly to the ground. 

He was the fearless Modockawando, chief of the 
Penobscots. His associations had been constantly with 
the French, since the occupation of Canada. 

“T speak for love and unity among the tribes of the 
Kennebec, the Sheepscot and the Penobscot. We are 
one family and fight our common enemy. 

“The great Mo-ho-tiwormet, lord of the lands of 
the lower Sheepscot, and the mighty Bomaseen, Saga- 
more of the Kennebecs, have memories that extend a 
pretty while ago, and as long ago as they remember, 
these lands were filled with long-grown trees. “Now they 


.are fast disappearing before the white man’s axe. 
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“The holy father speaks truth when he says the 
English came only for our beaver skins and our timber. 
They offer us strings of glass beads and bracelets of 
white periwinkle shells. 

“I am asked why we choose to trade with the 
French when the English offer us better terms. Modock- 
awando always replies:—‘The French taught us to pray. 
The English never did.’ 

“All people love their ministers and it would be 
strange if we should not love them that come to us from 
God. It is true the English bring the Bible, but as to 
Bibles we beg to be excused. God has given us teaching 
already. 

“The English come with promises and the sword, 
and take our lands. Soon they will have all our lands 
and we will have nothing but promises. All the hunting: 
and fishing places will be no more.” 

“I am faint at the scenes of spoilation. My heart is 
sick and it never will be well till I have killed some more- 
English. They talk to us of MOUCHICKE LEGA- 
MATCHE, but what is their friendship to us. 

“They ask us to embrace the English in our bosoms. 
We shall not be able to hold them all in our bosoms, they 
are becoming so many. We cannot shelter them when 
mischief threatens, 

Their friendship has brought mourning to our 
lodges. Even now in the sombre twilight our squaws 
can be heard chanting the “Oh hawe! hawe! Oh hawe,. 
hawe! for those whom Tanto has taken to his great, 
wigwam.” 
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There were signs of approval and _ satisfaction 
among the savages. A younger chief whom they called 
Wiwurna then made a bitter attack upon the English. 

_ “The hatchet hangs over their heads. We must 
never yield to the pale face. Our fathers went to his 
cabin door and walked him quick te Canada, when our 
great allies, the French, were powerful. 

“Now the English have seized their country on the 
great waters of the St. Lawrence and occupied our 
island-water-places. The Sanap or Sagamore who looks 
to the English for fair treatment is MECHECUM and 
a fool can never hope for Squanto’s favor, and Tanto 
will not have him.” 

“Mohotiwormet advanced to the centre of the ring 
and with a stake turned up the sod and earth, and 
brought to view a hatchet which he held aloft. 

With one voice the chieftains gave the bloodcurdling 
warwhoop, which echoed and re-echoed through the 
dense forest. 

The decision was for war—the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife, the torch and stake. 

The Generalship of the French learned by the In- 
dians in the recent Canadian wars aided them in the dis- 
tribution of forces. The western tribes were sent to cut 
off reinforcements and supplies from Massachusetts 
destined for the forts along the coast. Secret agents 
were despatched to the Iroquois and Ticonderogas of 
Northern New York and the Adirondack regions, to in- 
duce them to join the general uprising. 

Attacks upon the blockhouses were planned in detail 
for each tribe. If it proved successful the outbreak 
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meant the slaughter of every white man, woman and 
child east of the Saco River whose affiliations were with 
the English. 

The prophetic pow-wow which sealed their fate was 
brought to a close with a feast of venison steaks and bear 
meat at the village, followed by the war dance which was 
continued late into the night. 


CHAPTER-II. 
WHEN MAINE WAS A DOMINION. 


Many, many years ago, Wiscasset was the most 

important commercial centre east of Boston. Vessels 
trom foreign ports anchored in the spacious harbor in 
such numbers, tradition says, that one could walk on 
their decks from the Wiscasset shore almost to Davis 
Island. 
They brought manufactured goods from Europe, 
end rum, molasses, sugar and salt from the West 
Indies. They carried back lumber, tobacco and furs 
for England and France, and ice for the tropics. Ship- 
building, sailmaking, trapping and agriculture flor- 
ished. 

Settlers were attracted from Massachusetts and 
the town grew rapidly. Among the pioneers was 
Capt. Nathaniel Cloud, a sea captain now interested 
in shipbuilding. He was the father of six boys and 
five girls, a good old-fashioned Maine family of sturdy 
stock. 

The family had gathered after dinner one evening, 
about the front stoop of the little white cottage with 
its long gable roof and huge chimney built in the cen- 
tre of the house. The boys were lying in the uncut 
grass while the captain’s wife and the remainder of 
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the picturesque group were seated on the stone steps, 
discussing domestic affairs. 

The crimson clouds of a summer sunset could be 
seen through the rows of towering elm trees that 
lined the street leading west, and in the distance was 
a landscape of dense wood broken only by a tiny 
thread of white that marked the dusty windings of 
the old stage road to the Kennebec river. 

Capt. Cloud listened to the gossip of his wife and 
daughters for a time but his mind was upon a more 
serious subject. When the conversation lagged he 
turned to his eldest son and asked: 

“Nat, did that Davis boy bring any pigeons over 
from the blockhouse today ?” 

“Yes,” replied Nat, jr., “He brought two ‘check- 
ers,’ the best in the loft. He said you were to hold 
them until the decision of the Androscoggins and Pe- 
quots is known.” 

“I think we'll use them pretty soon,” muttered the 
Captain. “There’s trouble brewing all along the coast. 
Them pesky redskins’ll ruin the lumber business, and 
we wont be able to get timber enough to lay a keel 
this fall.” 

Capt. Cloud stopped long enough to take a dozen 
whiffs from his pipe, and continued. 

“They wont dare to attack the town. They’re a 
pack of skulking cowards! But they’ll raid the farms 
and drive the settlers in from the woods. I wouldn’t 
be surprised any day to hear that the stage coach was 
waylaid. Them varmints are treacherous.” 
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The Indians had been a source of great trouble 
and loss to the shipbuilding, lumber and farming inter- 
ests of the ancient dominion of Maine. Indications 
that they were about to take the warpath again had 
been discovered by the settlers. Mysterious signals 
had been seen down the river at night, fires lighted 
on the shore being answered, as if they were messages, 
by beacons on far-away hilltops. 

The distant farmers had sent their families to 
the block house on Davis Island, or to friends in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

The blockhouse was within a few hundred feet of 
the river which protected it on three sides. There 
was no landing place at the point, the rocks rising 
precipitously for fifty or sixty feet. 

There was a further safeguard in the eddies south 
of the island which made navigation perilous for any- 
one attempting to stem the swift and treacherous 
tides which raced through the Narrows. 

For their own convenience and safety the settlers 
had made a landing place at the foot of the cliff by 
cutting a cave in the solid rock and cleverly concealing 
it with bushes. 

From this cave an underground passage led to 
the cellar of the blockhouse. In this passage and only 
a short distance from the water an iron door set fast 
in the solid rock barred the progress of any chance 
intruder. The landing and the secret passage were 
for use in case of emergency only. 

On the land side of the blockhouse the trees and 
underbrush had been cleared away for some distance 
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and no shelter could be found by an enemy except in 
the few patches of grass here and there. Inside the 
fort was a well which promised a never failing supply 
of iresh water. us 

The blockhouse was built of logs and massive 
timbers. It was two stories, with a cupola, which was 
used for observation. A part of the upper room had 
been partitioned off to accommodate about two dozen 
homing pigeons. 

These remarkable birds were not always kept at 
the fort, but in times of danger were shipped to points 
in the surrounding country where they could be re- 
leased with messages warning the occupants of the 
blockhouse that Indians were approaching. 

Pigeons that were trained to fly at military posts 
on the coast and along the banks of the Kennebec 
and Penobscot were often left at the fort by soldiers 
passing through Wiscasset. By this means the sol- 
diers and settlers could communicate with each other 
with safety and great rapidity. 

The upper floor of the blockhouse jutted out be- 
yond the walls of the lower story by some three feet, 
and there were trap doors that could be opened so as 
to shoot down upon Indians attempting to pile fagots 
against the walls. The one door was a massive but- 
tress of oak beams with iron hinges of extraordinary 
size. Huge staples driven deep into the solid walls 
held in place the cross beams, or bars, which fastened 
the door. 

The possibility of an outbreak was still being 
discussed by the members of the family when Mr. 
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Dodge, partner of Capt. Cloud in the shipyard, joined 
the circle. 

Phineas Dodge, was thin and cadaverous. No 
part of his face ever lighted up except the eyes. These 
were small and beady, and his habit of half closing 
them when talking made it difficult to tell whether he 
was looking at one or not. 

The skin was drawn tight over his cheek bones. 
His lips were thin. The mouth was small and straight, 
like the cut made with an axe in soft wood. His nose 
was straight and long. It seemed to indicate a faculty 
for getting at the bottom of things, but a retreating 
chin weakened the effect and lent to the face an ex- 
pression of fox-like cunning. Mr. Dodge was of medi- 
um height. His voice was strong and harsh, and his 
manner nervous and shifting, as if he felt uncertain of 
his reception. 

“Good evening, Capt. Cloud,” said Mr. Dodge, 
meantime nodding to the others. I saw young Davis 
coming across the bridge this afternoon. Is there any- 
thing new at the blockhouse?” 

“No,” was the Captain’s reply. “Nothing definite, 
but he brought over some pigeons and we're getting 
ready for trouble.” 

“Do you think the birds are of much use?” asked 
Phineas. 

“Sure to be when the time comes,” said Capt. 
Cloud. “Why, I knew of a bird that flew a 

The sentence was cut short by a shout from the 
boys on the common who had caught sight of the old 
stage coach as it swung into view over a distant hill. 
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Men came hurrying down the main street toward the 
Wiscasset House and joined the crowd anxiously 
waiting for news from the outside world. 

A cloud of dust rolled up on the brow of the com- 
mon, and the rumble of wheels, the crack of a whip 
and the sharp clatter of horses hoofs on the hard road 
broke on the still evening air. 

In another moment the swaying yellow body of 
the stage could be seen above the horses heads, and 
the figures of a half dozen passengers, white with dust, 
surmounted all. Those on top were men, and the 
slanting rays of sunlight glistened on the muskets 
which they held across their knees. On the slope of 
the short hill, the driver let the leaders have the reins 
and they dashed down the road to the hotel with 
spirit in spite of the day’s long drive. 

Sally Cloud, the Captain’s eldest daughter, joined 
her brothers who had followed the coach, and with 
them stood staring at the new arrivals and reading 


the names on the baggage. Several passengers stopped 


cff here, but many were going on to Damariscotta. 
Among the travelers seated on top of the coach 
was a broad shouldered young man with a very frank 
and attractive face who seemed greatly interested in 
his surroundings. He climbed down from his posi- 
tion beside the driver and entered the ‘hotel while the 
mail was being thrown off and fresh horses harnessed. 
When he emerged again, after a hasty meal, Sally 
Cloud was standing by the entrance and the hand- 
some -stranger very nearly ran into her in his haste 
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to negain his seat. He spoke a few words of apology 
and as he did so, their eyes met. 

Sally was confused and blushed scarlet from her 
cheeks to her full warm neck which showed plump and 
fair above the light summer waist which she wore. 

The stranger smiled. His eyes were fascinating 
and his genial manner pleased Sally so much that she 
returned the smile with a feeling that she could do so 
with safety. 

The stranger mounted to his seat, the gong 
sounded, the driver took up the reins. The leaders, 
fresh from the stable, pawed the earth impatient to 
be off, and swung toward the road ready for the signal 
to start. The stranger picked up his musket, and as 
he did so he glanced at the hotel piazza where Sally 
stood. 

She felt a thrill of pleasure at the compliment im- 
plied by the farewell look. 

In another moment the stage was gone, the small 
boys running ahead to be a part of the great event as 
long as possible. 

Some of the by-standers followed to the brow of 
the hill that leads down to the toll gate of the long 
bridge. Sally Cloud was among the number who stood 
watching the receding coach until it was safely over 
the draw and well on its way to Edgecomb. The boys 
waved a last farewell with their caps and the girls 
put away their handkerchiefs. 

The coach had nearly reached the opposite bank 
of the river when suddenly a shout went up from a 
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group in Main street who had lingered to discuss the 
latest news from Boston. 

There was a faint crunching sound like the break- 
ing of heavy timbers, and it was evident that some ac- 
cident had happened to the stage. 

The horses reared and plunged in fright and 
men were seen to jump from the top of the stage and 
rush to the animals heads to control them. Instinct- 
ively everyone who saw the excitement ran toward 
the bridge. 

On the east bank of the river there were no set- 
tlers at this time, the bridge ending in the dense woods 
of Davis Island. Help could not reach the travelers 
trom any point except Wiscasset. 

Some of the foremost on the bridge had reached 
the draw when the report of a musket was heard, then 
another and still another, until the shores echoed with 
the reverberation. 

Every townsman and farmer knew the signal. 

INDIANS! 

In another instant the redskins could be seen 
swarming over the bridge railing from their canoes 
which had been hidden beneath the roadway, amid 
the piling. The leaders and the wheel horses, having 
been cut loose, were stampeded into the woods on 
Davis Island, but this was not accomplished until 
several Indians had been shot down by the intrepid 
travelers. 

The townspeople rushed with one impulse for 
arms. Within fifteen minutes at least fifty men were 
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on the way to the scene of hostilities, Capt. Cloud and 
his eldest son leading the rescuing party. 

These exciting scenes had been taking place in 
full view of Sally Cloud who stood on the brow of the 
hill, not far from the hotel. What could she do to 
help, she asked herself. She looked about, hopelessly. 

By chance, her eyes fell on the float where boats 
were kept for use at the shipyard. It was close to the 
bridge and among the yawls and dories which had 
brought the men from work that day, she saw a canoe. 

Having a vague idea that she might be of use on 
the water she stepped into the frail craft. With eyes 
rivetted on the tall form of her father who was now 
close to the scene of attack, Sally slowly paddled out 
upon the river. 

The sharp and rapid fire of musketry told the 
anxious townspeople that the rescuers were in the 
thick of the fight. 

Suddenly a blinding flash lit up the shadows of 
night that were falling on land and river. A roar like 
a broadside froma ten-gun frigate echoed and re- 
echoed from shore to shore. 

With a red sheet of flame above, the coach settled 
to the surface of the water, the bridge being rent 
asunder by the blast. Several fell with the stage and 
could be seen struggling in the river. Some found 
temporary safety by clinging to the wreckage which 
floated off with the tide. 

Then came death-like stillness. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SAVAGE WARFARE, 


The explosion of powder on the stage coach so 
terrified the savages that they fled precipitately to 
the woods on Dayis Island. The accident turned the 
tide of battle and the only loss was a few kegs of am- 
munition consigned to forts east of Wiscasset. 

It was said that the Kannabas always carried off 
their dead, considering it an act of heroism to rescue 
them from the battlefield, but they forgot their tradi- 
tions in their terror of the gigantic blast that rent the 
bridge and killed many of their number. 

Sally Cloud was quick to see the peril of the pas- 
sengers who fell into the river with the wrecked coach. 
She reached the scene in a few minutes and found 
them clinging to planks and trying to support the 
body of the coach on which lay the outstretched form 
of the young man whom she had seen at the hotel only 
a short time before. 

The first to hail her was the old stage driver. 

“Well, Miss, you’ve got a big job on your hands,” 
he exclaimed. ‘Take the wounded chap, first. The 
rest of us’ll do the best we can to help yer.” 

Sally’s heart beat fast. It was with difficulty that 
she concealed her emotion. She paddled close to the 
floating mass of debris. After several attempts during 
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which the canoe was ‘nearly upset, the wounded man 
was placed in it safely and made as comfortable as 
possible. 

During this time the canoe and the wreckage had 
been floating with the tide which was running out 
very strong. When the rescued were finally trans- 
fered to the canoe it was discovered that they had 
drifted almost to the Narrows. 

The lights of the town shone dimly to the right. 
The dark serrated outline made by house tops, trees 
and church spires was like a silhouette on the dull 
gray sky. 

To the left was Davis Island and on the extreme 
point the signal light in the cupola of the blockhouse 
could be seen. The moon rose and cast its silver 
sheen upon the river. To the south the sombre forests 
offered no hope of rescue, and with the canoe loaded 
so that the water came within a few inches of the rail, 
it was useless to think of reaching the town that night. 
Moreover they had the tide against them. 

Although the harbor is practically fifteen miles 
from the coast the difference between the ebb and flow 
is eight or nine feet, and at the Narrows the current 
is very swift. Sally knew their only hope lay in reach- 
ing the blockhouse. She paddled slowly and silently 
toward the point. 

The sentinel on duty along shore was evidently 
much puzzled at sight of the crowded canoe, and un- 
decided whether to give an alarm, or await develop- 
ments. 
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The green sward of the open field around the 
blockhouse looked like velvet in the soft moonlight. 
The fort stood out against the sky black and gloomy. 
Making scarcely a ripple the canoe glided nearer with 
its precious freight. Sally now and again looked down 
at the ashen face of the wounded man, hoping and 
longing to see his eyes open. He was still uncon- 
scious. 

When the canoe grated on the gravel beach, men 
were there to aid the party in landing. They lifted the 
wounded man tenderly and carried him up the slope. 
The arrival of the canoe had been seen from the 
blockhouse, and soon a dozen willing friends were 
helping the exhausted men to the fort. 

The canoe was taken to the secret passage at the 
foot of the cliff near the point and there hauled up. 

Sally Cloud slept little that night. She would not 
leave the wounded stranger while his condition was 
critical. Restoratives had been. given him as soon as 
he reached the fort and he now showed great improve- 
ment. Sally had just taken her seat by the rude bunk 
which was prepared for the wounded stranger, on the 
first floor, when he regained consciousness. 

His eyes slowly opened. He looked steadily at 
the ceiling for a few moments and seemed absorbed 
in a study of the huge cross beams that supported the 
floor above. Then he turned slightly and fixed his 
gaze on Sally’s face. 

“Where have I seen you,” he asked in a voice 
very weak and husky. 
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“You must not try to talk,” said Sally. You are 
ill. You have been hurt.” 

“Yes, I remember now—the Indians! What has 
happened?” 

“The Indians have been driven off, and you are 
safe now in the blockhouse,” said Sally. 

“And that awful explosion—what was that?” 
asked the patient, wearily. 

“Powder,” replied Sally laconically. “But you 
musn’t ask any more questions. You are too weak to 
talk. You may tell me your name; then you must 
close your eyes and try to forget everything.” 

“T cannot forget your kindness. How did I come 
here,” he asked persistently. 

“You did not tell me your name,” said Sally, by 
way of avoiding further questions. 

“Swan,” he said, “Frank Swan. I am from Bos- 
ton and I came to Maine on a trip for my father’s 
firm.” 

The effort of talking was too much for him and 
he relapsed into silence, closed his eyes and seemed to 
be asleep. He roused himself, however, and took up 
the broken thread of conversation where he dropped 
it. 

“Tell me how I was rescued, and to whom I owe 
my life. You must tell me, for I will not go to sleep 
until I know all about it.” 

His earnestness convinced Sally that it was use- 
less to put him off with excuses, so she told him 
briefly about the explosion and rescue. 
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When she had finished the simple narrative, allud- 
ing as little as possible to her own part in the rescue, 
Sally was not a little surprised and confused to hear 
her patient exclaim: 

“Then you rescued me! I am sure I owe my life 
to you.” 

There was an earnestness in his manner that 
thrilled her, and a look in his eyes that made the hot 
blood rush to her cheeks as she stammered out depre- 
catory protests. 

Nothing she tried to say sounded sincere to her 
own ears, and she remained silent for a time under his 
gaze. No one had ever seemed so agreeable to her 
as Frank Swan. She felt a perfect contentment and 
pleasure in looking at his bronzed face full of kindliness, 
and yet so manly. Sally began to think she was in 
love. 

She tried to analyze her feelings, to explain to 
herself why Frank Swan seemed such a companionable 
man on such short acquaintance. He had made a deep 
impression, that was evident. She felt that he had an 
indefinable influence over her. It was subtle and 
evasive, and after the long vigil at his bedside, in the 
blockhouse that night, she felt very unhappy and very 
miserable to be alone. 

She had met her fate, but she was not fully aware 
of it then. Would he ever think of her again if he re- 
covered. Perhaps there was someone, somewhere, as 
dear to him as he was to Sally, the little heroine 
thought, and the reflection was not pleasant. 
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The night wore on. Her patient fell into a deep 
sleep and she cautioned the men on guard to be quiet 
and allow him the much needed rest. The women and 
children had retired many hours before Sally left her 
patient’s bedside. She was about to climb the steep 
stairway to the second floor of the blockhouse, which 
had been made the sleeping room for the women, when 
the garrison was alarmed by the discharge of a mus- 
ket. 

Other reports in quick succession were followed 
by the sound of hurrying feet on the gravel walk. 
The sentries had been driven in. The heavy oak bars 
. of the door were removed and after a careful survey 
through the loopholes it was swung on its heavy 
hinges far enough to admit the men, one at a time, as 
they came hurrying in. Two of the outposts had dis- 
covered the approach of Indians simultaneously, and 
after giving the prearranged signal of three musket 
reports, they retreated. 

The last man had just crossed the threshhold 
when a shower of arrows struck the door. The bars 
were soon in place and the guards distributed to cover 
the loopholes to the best advantage. 

They were none too quick, for in another moment 
the walls shook with the blows of some heavy object 
hurled against the door. 

The great timbers creaked and groaned but with- 
stood the attack, and the only effect was to awaken 
those whose slumber had not been disturbed by the 
firing. One of the settlers who had been watching the 
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savages through a loophole covered the leader of the 
band and the report of his musket rang meee the 
blockhouse. 

A shout of defiance from the Indians told how true 
the aim had been. 

The attack was now begun on all sides. Arrows 
rattled against the walls like hail. 

All lights within the fort were extinguished to 
avoid exposing the men at the loopholes. The dark- 
ness was most uncanny. Men and women groped 
their way about offering encouragement and asking 
what they could do to help others. Sally found her 
patient awake and trying to rise from his couch. 

A whispered injunction to remain where he was did 
not have to be repeated, for Frank Swan was too weak 
even to sit up, and his head quickly fell back upon the 
pillow. Sally crept up the stairs to the floor above to 
look out upon the scene of conflict. 

The savages were gathering in force. She could 
discern their dark forms skulking in the shadow of the 
‘distant woods, while near at hand were the scouts 
creeping in the grass to get within striking distance 
before exposing themselves to the musket fire of the 
whites. They were evidently preparing for an assault 
in numbers. 

Scurrying clouds hid the moon at intervals and 
the savages took advantage of the temporary darkness 
and moved rapidly nearer. The breathless silence was 
nerve-racking. The whites felt the impending hour 
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of fate approaching, and saved their fire for the final 
struggle. 

A call like the hoot of an owl sounded from the 
woods and was answered from a dozen different direc- 
tions. It was followed by the terrifying Indian whoop 
from a hundred throats, and a mass of black figures 
rose from the grass all about the blockhouse and rushed 
upon it without ceasing their war cry. 

At the front were two files of savages bearing a 
huge tree trunk with which to batter in the door. At 
either side were the bowmen who kept an incessant 
shower of arrows dropping around the loopholes to 
prevent the whites from firing upon the advancing 
columns. 

Under the protecting flight of arrows, the Indians 
carrying fagots stole up to the blockhouse and piled 
the dry kindling close against the walls. Arrows with 
flaming birchbark struck the roof and sent radiant 
showers of sparks in the air. 

The Indians having worked themselves into a 
frenzy rushed forward yelling like demons. Those 
using the tree trunks as catapults attacked the door. 
Those with fagots piled the bundles against the walls 
of the blockhouse and by driving sticks between the 
timbers mounted to the trap doors. Some climbed up- 
on their companions’ shoulders; others drew them- 
selves up hand over hand by means of the spears and 
arrows which having been hurled with great force 
had sunk deep in the wood and were as rigid as spikes. 

The situation was desperate and the settlers fought 
fiercely. Their dusky enemies who reached the upper 
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story were beaten back with clubbed muskets and fell 
among their companions with crushed skulls and bat- 
tered faces. Others were shot from the loopholes and 
lay writhing in the throes of death on the piles of 
fagots heaped up as if for a huge funeral pyre. 

Still with howls of vengeance the savages in the 
rear continued the assault. In the places of those 
killed appeared others in rapid succession. The great 
oak door groaned again under the terrific blows from 
the trees hurled against it by a dozen stalwart savages. 

The older settlers who were given the responsible 
task of defending the entrance did terrible execution 
among those who sought to batter down the door. 
Leader after leader fell in the assault. 

As rapidly as the flint locks could be loaded the 
contents were discharged into the bodies of the fore- 
most Indians at close range. The smoke was suffoca- 
ting. 

The roof was ablaze in several places. The women 
and children who had remained calm throughout the 
scene of bloodshed were panic stricken at the sight of 
fire. 

Mothers knelt in prayer, their crying children 
clinging to their skirts. Mingled with the supplica- 
tions amd cries of terror were the groans of the 
wounded, and the savage yells of the Indians. 

The crisis was near. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MASSACRE. 


“My God., Capt. Cloud! I believe your daughter’s 
in that canoe!” 

One of the rescuing party who had gone to the relief 
of the stage coach stood at the rail of the bridge peering 
into the darkness. Capt. Cloud was so confident that his 
daughter was at home that he could not believe the man. 

. The canoe was then far down the river and in the 
gathering dusk it was impossible to discern the occupants. 
Hurrying to his home the Captain learned that Sally had 
not been seen since the departure of the stage. Neigh- 
bors had seen her at the hotel but there all trace was 
lost. 

The town alarm, the bell in the little church on the 
common was rung, and the townspeople gathered to lay 
plans for searching the river. No time was lost in dis- 
cussion. 

Phineas Dodge, partner of Capt. Cloud, agreed to 
lead one group of searchers who were to follow the road 
on the west side of the river bank and cross over to 
Squam (now Westport) and there wait for signals from 
the other party which was to take the east bank of the 
river. 

This second expedition was headed by Capt. Cloud 
and was composed of the most intrepid Indian fighters 
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in the village. All were heavily armed, and only picked 
men were allowed to go because it was pretty certain 
that they would fall in with the Indians on Davis Island 
or at Edgecomb. 

“Now remember, Dodge, “Capt. Cloud’s last injunc- 
tion was, “don’t go below Seal Rock, because we may 
need help and every man will count.” 

The usual outposts were left on guard to protect the 
town from surprise, and the two expeditions started on 
their perilous search. When Capt. Cloud’s party reached 
the shipyard they found only one boat and that was high 
and dry having been hauled up for repairs. The yawls 
and dories on the float had also disappeared. 

It was surmised that the Indians had sent scouts 
along the river to cut loose canoes and whaleboats and 
so prevent the whites sending aid to any points attacked 
along the river front. As the party going down the west 
bank would need a boat to reach their destination on 
Westport Island, Capt. Cloud told his partner, Dodge, 
to take the only craft available, and the latter’s small 
command was soon on its way down river. They first 
touched at Birch Point and then followed the main river. 

Capt. Cloud and party were forced to cross the 
bridge which led to the scene of recent slaughter and 
directly into the redmen’s lair. It was a perilous under- 
taking, and but for Capt. Cloud’s anxiety for his daugh- 
ter’s fate, the men would have delayed the departure 
until morning. There is no truer saying than “little 
incidents often lead to grave consequences.” 

The change in Capt. Cloud’s plans, made necessary 
by the loss of the boats, and his trip by land instead of 
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by water not only aided the savages in their attack upon 
the fort, but also exposed the party of whites to great 
peril and was the indirect cause of Sally Cloud’s subse- 
quent captivity. If Capt. Cloud had gone by the water 
route he would have made a stop at the blockhouse and 
there found his daughter, and if the settlers had re- 
mained at the fort over night, the Indians might have 
abandoned the attack in the face of such reinforcements. 

But the ways of life are past finding out, and at 
times the most dire results are accompanied by circum- 
stances that we would not blot out of our lives even 
though we could thereby escape the attendant suffering. 
The love of Frank Swan which came into the life of 
Sally Cloud and changed her whole future was worth to 
her all the trials and hardships of captivity. 

Fate ruled, and Capt. Cloud’s little band took the old 
stage road to Edgecomb, and turned south on the river 
bank beyond Davis Island, crossing the northern end of 
the island, a mile or more from the blockhouse. 

Sally was a faithful nurse at the bedside of Frank 
Swan, at this hour, all unconscious of the proximity of 
the intrepid hunters. To be sure she stole an occasional 
moment of rest while her patient was soundly sleeping, 
in the early evening, and watched the sentinels pacing 
their lonely posts in the moonlight, on the greensward 
which stretched away to the woods, sombre and silent. 

The rescuing party passed on down river and then 
came the assault on the little garrison described in the 
last chapter. When the attack began, Sally helped to 
fall the barrels with water for use in case of fire, and then 
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climbed to the cupola and released one of the homing 
pigeons with word of the siege tied to a tail feather. 

The birds were terribly alarmed by the firing, and 
beat their wings against the shuttered walls of their cage 
in their efforts to escape. It was believed that aid would 
come from the town within two hours at the latest. 

The besieged knew nothing of the deserted condition 
of the homes across the river; that only women and 
children were there to spread the news brought by the 
pigeon in its faithful, unerring flight; and that none of 
the men on post to prevent a surprise in the town could 
be spared to aid the blockhouse. 

Impatient as time passed and fearful lest some harm 
had come to her dumb messengers, Sally released one 
bird after another until the cote was empty. 

Each carrier rose swiftly from the fort as she tossed 
it in the air, circled for a moment above the scene of con- 
flict, then shot straight across the river toward the town 
dimly outlined against the horizon with its jagged sky 
line of church spires and oak trees towering above the 
house tops. 

Another hour and still no help came. The moon set 
behind the forest stretching away for miles to the west, 
and the faint light of dawn began to dart its shimmering 
fingers toward the zenith. There was a conscious lull in 
the attack upon the garrison. 

The war cries ceased. The occasional hooting of an 
owl was heard in the direction of the wood, and as the 
redskins withdrew to the thickets in squads as if in 
answer to signals, the wary watchers concluded that the 
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calls were from human throats and not from that wake- 
ful bird who seeks his prey while others sleep. 

In fact the suspicious settlers had reason to know 
from fearful experience in the past that the wily savage 
could deceive his enemies most cunningly. The older 
and wiser men of the garrison suppressed the ardor of 
the younger members who thought the fight was won, 
and contented themselves with an occasional shot at the 
retreating foe, thankful for the interval of rest, but not 
believing for a moment that the siege was ended. 

What did the retreat mean, and what would be the 
next move by the Indians? These questions worried the 
blockhouse captives. It was reasonable to suppose that 
some foe had been sighted in the rear of the attacking 
redskins and that the siege was temporarily abandoned 
to meet this enemy under more favorable conditions. 

The inmates of the garrison hoped that a detach- 
ment of soldiers had come to their rescue, but no signs 
of aid were apparent and no signals were seen or heard 
by the outlook in the cupola. 

Presently, however, the watch reported that a flotilla 
of canoes was moving slowly along the Edgecomb shore, 
in the shadow of the high bank, and was evidently ex- 
pecting an encounter as only one Indian seated in the 
rear of each canoe was paddling, while the other warriors 
armed with battle axes and bows and arrows held their 
weapons ready for instant use. 

Sally Cloud watched the long black fleet as it silently 
crept along the shore. When the last canoe had disap- 
peared in the dusk she descended to the second floor 
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where she found the women making anxious inquiries 
about the retreat of the savages. 

“I reckon the break of day has scared them off,” said 
farmer Maury, a new settler from Virginia. “They were 
afraid help would come from the village.” 

“T think it is only a ruse,” said Sally. “Help would 
have come from the town before this, if men could have 
been spared. Besides, the Indians know that the firing 
could have been plainly heard tonight, for the wind is 
from the southeast.” 

“Our lives have been spared by divine Providence,” 
interrupted Mr. Bradbury, “and I ask you all to join me 
in prayer.” 

The group of hardy frontiersmen, farmers and trad- 
ers, knelt around Mr. Bradbury just as they were, with 
muskets black with powder and knives bloodstained from 
recent use. The women, with hands clasped in supplica- 
tion, imparted a spirit of peace to the otherwise warlike 
scene. For a few moments the silence was unbroken. 
While they were yet kneeling, a flood of sunlight 
streamed through the open loopholes. It came to the dis- 
heartened group like a promise from heaven, and, when 
Mr. Bradbury uttered a reverential “Amen,” they rose 
with cheerful faces and new hope. 

Sally Cloud suggested that the women at once pre- 
pare the morning meal, as all were famished and well 
nigh exhausted. They had scarcely agreed upon the 
division of the work when the report of a musket was 
brought faintly to their ears, and running to the side of 
the fort from which the sound came they saw two whale- 
boats loaded with armed men coming up the river. 
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The joyful news had scarcely become known when a 
warning shout from the sentry and lookout chilled the 
enthusiasm of the men and made the blood of the women 
run cold with fear. 

“There’s an Indian ambush just this side the bend!” 
was the cry. 

“Fire the alarm guns,” shouted Mr. Bradbury whom 
the men called “the colonel” after he was chosen com- 
mander of the little garrison. 

Three reports in rapid succession, the signal agreed 
upon by all the settlers along the Sheepscot to indicate 
the presence of Indians, rang out on the crisp morning 
air. 

Instantly the two boats, which had been some dis- 
tance apart, drew close together and the men could be 
seen making preparations for defense. They were none 
too soon, for the canoes heretofore in concealment 
around a bend in the river shot out from cover and 
quickly surrounded the boats of the relief party. 

A fierce hand-to-hand struggle began. When first 
attacking, the Indian bowmen shot a flight of arrows into 
the crowded whaleboats. Dropping their bows, the sav- 
ages prepared to board the boats with battle axes and 
scalping knives. The first assailants were met with a 
terrific musketry fire at close range and fell dead by 
scores. 

For a moment those in the rear wavered, and the 
rapid flood tide carried their canoes some distance before 
they could control them. The settlers had time to re- 
load, but at this instant while the canoes and whaleboats 
were separated, some savages concealed in the thicket 
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and copse wood on the bank opened fire with muskets 
and three of the brave whites fell. 

Again the Indians surrounded the boats. Some 
twenty canoes manned by sixty to eighty redskins 
hemmed them in on every side. With the terrifying 
war-whoop they swarmed close upon the whites, but 
again met a murderous fire and many a brave fell under 
the death flashes from the settlers’ muskets. 

The excitement in the blockhouse was intense. Hu- 
man nature could not endure the strain of witnessing 
such a conflict without lifting a hand to help the friends 
in peril. A party was made up at once to go to the 
rescue of the boat crews, some of whom were recognized 
as towns people. 

It was at first believed that a company of soldiers 
from Boothbay had been sent to relieve the garrison, but 
as later developments proved, it was the searching party 
in quest of Sally Cloud returning up river after their 
fruitless hunt. 

When volunteers were called for there was a unani- 
mous response and Col. Bradbury had to insist upon a 
sufficient number remaining in the blockhouse to protect 
the women and children. 

“We can spare only ten men,” said the Colonel. “It 
would be unwise to further weaken the force here until 
we are certain the Indians have been driven off. We will 
reach the water by way of the tunnel, and so avoid open- 
ing the blockhouse. I leave John Cushman in command,” 
continued the Colonel, “and I warn you not to relax 
your vigilance or allow the sentries to leave their posts 
for a moment. Under no circumstances remove the bars 
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from the door or listen to proposals for a truce. Re- 
member that, with an Indian, strategy and treachery 
mean the same.” 

Sally Cloud begged to be counted one of the chosen 
ten, but Col. Bradbury would not listen to her entreaties. 
She followed the men into the tunnel and through the 
iron door, heretofore described, to the water’s edge, 
where the whaleboat used by the Davis family was 
moored. 

The rescuing party took their places in the boat, 
some at the oars and others in the bow and stern, with 
their muskets ready. Sally watched the boat as it swung 
clear of the rocks and disappeared through the brush 
which partly concealed the mouth of the cave. 

In spite of the protests of a guard who stood near 
she then stepped into her own canoe and paddled off in 
the wake of the rescuing party. 

The approach of the boat with reinforcements was 
quickly discovered by the Indians, and almost as soon by 
the whites. A cheer came over the water from the 
wihaleboats mingled with cries of defiance from the In- 
dians, while from the thickets along shore sounded the 
savage war-whoop. 

Before the babel of cries had died away the whites 
who had so successfully defended themselves from the 
first attack of the savages showed signs of great excite- 
ment. The commanding figure of Capt. Cloud could be 
seen towering above the other men. He was gesticula- 
ting and pointing now and then toward the approaching 
boats as if to attract the attention of the relief party. 
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Three shots were fired in rapid succession by one 
of the Captain’s men. The rescuers were at a loss to 
know what the signal meant, under the circumstances, 
for they were fully aware of the presence of Indians. 
Scanning the shore, Col. Bradbury’s eyes fell upon a 
scene that caused him to start up with an imprecation 
upon his lips. His face was livid with rage. 

The great oaken door of the beleaguered garrison 
was wide open. 

On the green slope which shelved gradually to the 
bluff forming the point of the island were seen men 
and women, apparently the entire number left to guard 
the fort, intently watching the boats in the river. 

To the left and right of the blockhouse were 
Indians creeping stealthily upon their victims and 
already near enough to cut off their retreat into the 
building. 

Capt. Cloud had been the first to discover the 
peril of the reckless whites, and Col. Bradbury’s rage 
over their folly in exposing themselves to a most hor- 
rible death by tomahawk and knife knew no bounds. 
But his anger gave way to grief and pity when he saw 
the helpless women struck down as they attempted to 
flee for refuge in the blockhouse. 

It was too late. 

The savages had entered the fort before surround- 
ing their victims on the hillside. The unarmed men 
and terrified women and children could be seen run- 
ning hither and thither pursued by the painted fiends 
who had sprung from the tall grass where they had been 
skulking and awaiting the hideous signal—the war- 
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whoop— which was to sound the death knell of the 
entire garrison. It was a ruthless massacre and was 
quickly over. The scene unnerved the fighters on the 
river for the time being, but the desire for vengeance 
gave them new courage and they quickly formed their 
plans for the conflict close at hand. 

Sally Cloud had been a witness of the slaughter. It 
was too late for her to turn back, and there was no hope 
for her escape if she did so. She must go forward and 
join the rescuers and her father’s party if she could 
reach them. Heartsick at the thought of Frank Swan’s 
fate, and faint from the sight of bloodshed, she turned 
to the scene before her. 

In spite of the necessity for action, Sally Cloud felt 
nerveless and unable to fix her mind upon any particular 
course to pursue. Her thoughts constantly reverted to 
the blockhouse, and she tried to picture the scene when 
the savages found that the wounded were the only inmates 
of the garrison. She recalled Frank Swan’s effort to join 
the defenders of the blockhouse when he first regained 
consciousness after his rescue from the river, and she 
wondered whether he met his death fighting or was killed 
in cold blood. She was awakened from her depressing 
thoughts by the preparations for the death struggle close 
at hand. It was no time for melancholy. 

The course which events had taken could not be 
changed now. The Indians were already advancing. A 
shower of arrows and a heavy fire from the shore, where 
savages were concealed, were followed by an attack of 
the canoes, which were sent leaping over the water as if 
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each painted devil sought to save his life by winning the 
race, rather than to forfeit it, as proved to be the case 
with those who were in the fore and met the deadly fire 
of the whites. 3 

A scene of carnage followed. Men were cut down 
with hatchets, their heads being literally split open by 
the terrific blows. Capt. Cloud was among the first to 
fall, with an arrow in his breast. He rose to his knees 
to meet the attack of a murderous savage and with un- 
erring aim sent a bullet through the redskin’s heart. He 
then dropped his musket and seizing the arrow with both 
hands wrenched the barb from his flesh. 

With the blood spurting from the gaping wound he 
fought on, felling an Indian with his clubbed musket. 
Then, faint from loss of blood, he sank in the bottom of 
the boat. 

All this agonizing fight with death was witnessed by 
the Captain’s daughter, who, in a frenzy of despair, was 
paddling to his rescue and had now nearly reached the 
boat where he lay unconscious. Her canoe was, side by 
side with that of the savage whom the Captain had laid 
low with his gun, and in another moment one of the In- 
dians had stepped into her frail craft and pinioned her 
arms. 

Resistance was useless. She begged her captor to 
spare her father’s life. Capt. Cloud was in such a deep 
stupor that at first they thought him dead. Blood stained 
the seats and stood in pools in the bottom of the boat. 

The fight was over and the whites had been slaugh- 
tered or made prisoners. Six of the party of thirty which 
left town the night before in the search for the Captain’s 
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missing daughter were all that remained alive and they 
were captives with Sally herself, who by a strange chain 
of circumstances had become a rescuer of the rescuers 
and then a victim of her own daring. 

The blockhouse had been sacked and the members of 
the little garrison captured or killed. 

The shock of the double calamity was too much for 
even the sturdy nature of a frontier woman, and Sally, 
overcome by the terror of it all, promptly fainted. When 
she recovered her senses, the scene of strife had changed 
to one of mourning. 

Tihe bodies of the slain were being carried ashore by 
the savages and left to moulder on the ground under the 
tall pines of Westport, with only the autumn leaves for 
a covering. 
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It was called Folly Island for a generation. Some 
ascribed the name to the folly of the garrison in going 
outside the fort and exposing the place to attack, and 
others said the name came from an incident of the trip 
down river which gave the Indians warning of the ap- 
proach of the whites—Phineas Dodge firing at a wild duck 
about a mile below the Eddy in spite of Capt. Cloud’s in- 
junction not to use the firearms for fear the discharge 
of a musket would bring the Indians upon them. Still 
others of the older inhabitants claimed that the name 
came from the adventure of an Irishman known as Mul- 
loon who was one of the Dodge party. When this sec- 
tion of the searching party that started out the night 
previous to find Sally Cloud finally landed on Westport 
Island, Mulloon was sent into the woods as scout to look 
for signs of Indians. 

While following a trail of spotted trees that led 
across the island, Mulloon came suddenly upon a huge 
black bear. The beast rose on its haunches as if to em- 
brace him, and Mulloon having no time to use his mus- 
ket, struck out wildly with his right arm and gave the 
bear such a terrific jolt on the jaw that bruin fell pros- 
trate. 
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“And sure,” said Mulloon in telling of his adven- 
ture, “I didn’t wait for the baste to get up. I just 
sprung on him wid knife in one hand and held on to the 
hair of the critter wid the other.” 

In the struggle that followed, the bear got on all 
fours and with Mulloon clinging to his back, took to 
his heels through bramble and thicket. 

The wild Irishman got astride the beast and was 
carried into a camp of savages who were in full war- 
paint, but the superstitious redskins were more fright- 
ened than Mulloon and ran pell-mell down a hill to their 
canoes. It is no wonder they were terrified. Mulloon’s 
red head was bobbing up and down close to the bear’s 
muzzle, giving the appearance of a new and strange ani- 
mal, 

The unexpected arrival of bruin was made more un- 
canny by the angry ejaculations of Mulloon, who was 
blaspheming horribly as he swept into the camp, and 
the savages, believing the Evil One was among them, 
shouted as they ran: : 

Hockomock! Hockomock! The Devil! The Devil! 

Mulloon finally killed the beast by sinking his hunt- 
ing knife into its throat to the hilt by a well-directed 
blow. To this day the place of Mulloon’s adventure is 
known to the fishermen along the river as Hockomock 
Head. 

The down-river trip of the Dodge party was other- 
wise uneventful, and when they joined Capt. Cloud’s 
larger company at Seal Rock it was decided to return 
to Wiscasset. One of the whaleboats which had been 
cut loose from the shipyard the night before was found 
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concealed in the brush along the shore of Westport Is- 
land, and both parties embarked just before daylight in 
the two boats now at their command. 

In going over the events of the night long after- 
ward, Capt. Cloud expressed the belief that if Dodge 
had not fired at the wild fowl the Indians would not 
have had so much warning of the approach of the whites, 
and the ambuscade and the ruse by which they captured 
the blockhouse could not have been so well planned and 
carried out. 

In Capt. Cloud’s opinion the name Folly Island was 
given to the place because of all these circumstances 
combined and not because of any particular incident. 

After the successful battle at the Eddy the Indians 
lost no time in gathering their war canoes for the trip 
to their encampment at the mouth of the river. 

There were sixty canoes in all, but many empty 
boats told of the frightful loss the savages had sustained. 
The white prisoners counted fifteen canoes without oc- 
cupants, which would indicate that at least forty-five 
redskins had been slain. As it is customary for the In- 
dians to rescue their dead and only a few bodies were 
placed in the canoes, it was apparent that most of the 
warriors were slain on the water and the corpses car- 
ried away by the tide. 

A great war canoe was brought from its place of 
concealment in a nearby cove. The flotilla was then 
complete. This immense canoe was fully ninety feet 
in length. 

It was reserved for the Sagamores. It carried sixty 
men, who sat, or rather crouched, two abreast, the width 
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being in proportion to the extreme length. It was too 
cumbersome in battle, and was only used to transport 
warriors when attacking a vessel, or for landing bands 
of savages for a sudden attack in numbers. In the am- 
buscade that morning only small canoes were used. 

Capt. Cloud and his daughter were prisoners in the 
same canoe. The Captain’s arrow wound was still bleed- 
ing freely and his captors allowed him to lie down in the 
bow. Next to him and lashed to the forward thwart was 
Sally. Her hands were bound with thongs. | 

One savage was both guard and canoeman. He sat 
in the stern. The other prisoners were distributed among 
the warriors, one in each canoe and all securely bound. 

It must have been an impressive sight to any white 
man who chanced to look from a place of security upon 
the long line of canoes as they moved rapidly down 
river that morning, with scarcely a sound to break the 
woodland stillness. If such there was who escaped the 
general massacre, he could never forget the scene that 
met his gaze. 

All the savages were in warpaint. Some had streaks 
of red paint on their cheeks and across the upper lip. 
Others had used blue paint on their lips and red on their 
foreheads. Nearly all had painted their bodies black. 
The men were not very tall, but were symmetrical and 
athletic. : 

A few had deerskin mantles fastened at the shoul- 
ders, but the majority were naked, with the exception of 
a breechclout of beaver skin. Their faces were beardless 
and they wore the hair on the head very long. It was 
jet black. 
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Most of the Indians had their hair tied in a knot, 
partly to keep it out of their eyes and partly, perhaps, to 
give their enemies no chance to seize them by it when in 
hand-to-hand conflict. 

Their weapons were numerous and varied. A few 
old firelock muskets and several flintlocks were carried 
by the Sagamores. The tribesmen were armed with bows 
and arrows, battle axes and a kind of lance or javelin, 
which they were very expert in hurling to a great dis- 
tance. They used the shank bone of a deer for the head 
of the lance, as well as for arrow heads. 

One of the Sagamores had a crown of bristles col- 
ored yellow, indicating his relationship to the chief. His 
nose, chin and upper lip were painted red. Other Saga- 
mores wore white skins on their heads. Many had brace- 
lets of bones, and some had earrings. 

There were members of half a dozen tribes in the 
band. The Wawennocks, Kennebecks, Penobscots, An- 
droscoggins, Norridgewocks and. Kannabas had sent Sa- 
chems, Sagamores, Sanaps and warriors to join the great 
uprising for the purpose of driving out the whites. 

Sally Cloud was a keen observer and was quick to 
note the deep breathing of her father, as he lay in the 
bottom of the canoe. The sound was reassuring. Satis- 
fied that he was alive, her spirits rose and she scanned 
her surroundings more closely. There was not a squaw 
in the entire fleet, but several joined the warriors when 
they pitched camp early in the forenoon. 

The squaws had evidently been awaiting the result 
of the conflict, and had fires ready to be lighted and food 
prepared for the ravenous men. Sally learned from one 
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of the squaws that poison was seldom used to tip the ar- 
rows, and she felt certain that her father’s chances of 
recovery were good if he survived the shock and loss 
of blood. When the simple meal was finished they pro- 
ceeded down river. 

The prisoners saw the ruins of many settlers’ homes, 
still smoking, and indicative of the widespread revolt. 
Those who had not escaped to the blockhouse were put 
to the hatchet and their homes burned. Their cattle 
were killed or driven off to feed the Indians at some 
nearby camp. 

In the heat of the day the band made another short 
encampment on the river bank and partook of a meal of 
roasted potatoes and buttermilk, which was brought from 
a farmhouse pillaged that morning. The prisoners were 
ordered to the canoes again very soon, however, owing 
to a threatening storm which was now coming up rapidly 
from the northwest. 

Sally ‘Cloud was about to step into the canoe where 
her father still lay in deep stupor when Bomaseen, a 
Sachem who claimed her as his captive, seized her by the 
arm and led her to his canoe and indicated by signs that 
Sally was to continue the journey with him. Bomaseen 
was a most repulsive appearing savage. His eyebrows 
were painted white, and his lips, cheeks and chin were 
streaked with red and blue paint. 

Bomaseen did not bind Sally’s hands or even fasten 
her to the thwart as had been done in the other canoes. 
Taking a position near the middle of the craft, the Sa- 
chem paddled swiftly to join the fleet, which was some 
distance down river by this time. 
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Sally was alert to the situation. She knew her cap- 
tor was unarmed, except for the knife in his belt, and she 
was keenly alive to the advantage she had in being be- 
hind him, and the distance of their canoe from the others. 
Bomaseen was anxiously scanning the western horizon, 
now dull and black with clouds that would soon break 
overhead. Sally’s opportunity seemed to be near at hand. 

If she could reach the shore she felt certain of es- 
cape in the thick underbrush and woods along the river 
bank. Just at this point the ledges were precipitous and 
almost inaccessible from the water. A little farther down 
the rocks were broken and the wooded tops came within 
a few feet of the river level. 

The deep mutterings of distant thunder could be 
heard, the clouds rolled overhead in angry billows, and 
the wind made the canoes dance like corks, but Bomaseen 
kept his craft right side up. Onward the canoes sped, 
the evident intention being to make the point known as 
The Cross before the storm broke. 

It is that beautiful point of land on the east bank 
of the Sheepscot, where it meets the Damariscotta River. 
A more ideal spot for defense could not be found on 
either river. The savages would be safe from pursuit 
and their captives would have small chance to escape. 

It was now or never for Sally Cloud. While the 
canoe was still on the west side of the river and keeping 
well in toward the shore to escape the waves that had 
‘been kicked up by the storm, a flash of lightning, accom- 
panied by a deafening peal of thunder gave Sally the 
chance for which she was waiting. She sprang into the 
water while the reverberation of the thunder was still 
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echoing along shore, and the momentum of the canoe 
carried it a hundred yards before Bomaseen realized that 
Sally was no longer in it. 

She was a good swimmer and with a dozen strong 
strokes was close to the rocks: Looking over her shoul- 
der, she saw Bomaseen several hundred yards distant, 
gesticulating to a savage in another canoe, who was pad- 
dling swiftly inshore to head off her escape. The latter 
was within one hundred feet of Sally as she touched the 
rocky shore and drew herself out of the water. 

The young warrior who had paddled to Bomaseen’s 
aid sprang ashore farther down river and scaled the low 
declivity. He was making his way rapidly along shore 
toward the only accessible place where Sally could hope 
to reach the woods. 

In her frantic haste she slipped on the wet rocks. 
Each time the savage gained. He was now close at hand. 

She could distinguish the stripes of paint on his hid- 
eous face. He leaped upon a rock directly above her in 
the path she must take to find a hiding place. She saw 
his upraised arm and his tomahawk poised threateningly 
above her head. 

The blow was never struck. 

There came a blinding flash, followed instantly by 
a crash of thunder that seemed to shake the foundations 

‘of the earth. Sally covered her face with her hands and 
sank upon the rock in terror. 

She was conscious of a heavy body rolling down the 
declivity and plunging into the angry waters of the river. 

When she looked up the Indian was gone. Close 
beside her lay his tomahawk, the handle shattered to 
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splinters, while the body as it floated against the rocks 
disclosed a livid burn extending from the right hand 
down the arm and across the heart. 

Bomaseen, who was now close to the shore gave one 
look at the livid scar on the body of the Indian and sped 
away in terror. Surprise and consternation seized the 
other pursuers. 

Overwhelmed by the fury of the elements, half dead 
with fear, the savages, in their simplicity and supersti- 
tion, looked upon the fate of their bloodthirsty com- 
panion as the result of the anger of the Great Spirit, and 
fled precipitately. Not one attempted to recapture the 
frightened woman who lay motionless on the rocks with- 
in their grasp. 

When convinced that her captors would not return 
Sally crawled under a sheltering ledge to gather her 
wits and recover from her terrible ordeal. She fell into 
a deep slumber and when she awoke the sun was shining. 

Peering cautiously from her hiding place, it was then 
she first saw what appeared to be the shadow of an In- 
dian on the face of the cliff above her where the savage 
had stood when struck by lightning. She gazed long 
and earnestly. 

There on the rock was the unmistakable outline of 
an Indian’s athletic form with arm upraised grasping a 
tomahawk. 

Slowly Sally’s confused mind comprehended the 
wonderful phenomenon. Nature by her lightning flash 
had photographed the image of her would-be slayer on 
the living rock. The sublimity of that critical moment 
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when it seemed as if nothing stood between her and 
death filled her soul with awe. 

To this day, the image of the Indian can be seen 
by the traveler on the Sheepscot and the story of Sally 
Cloud’s miraculous escape has become a legend. 
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CHAPTER V1. 
THE INDIANS AND THE FRENCH. 


If Sally Cloud had been a timid woman, that night 


“in the lonely forest would have been her last. As twi- 


light fell upon river and copse and thicket the utter deso- 
lation of her surroundings depressed ther greatly. The 
scream of the loons, even the croaking of the frogs, 
startled her, and the hoot of an owl made every nerve in 
her body vibrate. She could not feel certain that it was 
not the call of her savage pursuers and it brought vividly - 
to her mind the horror of the night in the blockhouse 
when she first heard the Indians signal in this way. 
Sally chose a course by the north star and plunged 
through the underbrush, stopping now and then to listen 
and to trace out the path blazed on the trees. She 
doubted the wisdom of following this trail, knowing that 
it would be the probable path of any stray Indians on 
their way down river. Reluctantly she abandoned it. 
She must have been completely turned around in her 
calculations from that time forward. She lost her reck- 
oning entirely in making a long circuit to avoid a swamp. 
The flash of the fireflies in the morass looked like the 
gleam of camp fires. To a superstitious mind such sights 
and sounds would have been sufficient to conjure up ap- 
paritions without number. Sally felt an overpowering 
sense of dread creeping over her. She tried to quiet her 
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dians, than whom no race is more superstitious, these 
woodland sounds meant little more than the crackling of 
burning pine knots at their wigwam doors. Thus does 


~~~ familiarity breed indifference, even in the savage mind. 


Exhausted nature in time asserted itself and Sally 
sought rest under a protecting ledge. She decided to wait 
for daylight before proceeding. She had just settled her- 
self in a little hollow of the ground with a head rest of 
moss-covered rock, when she was aroused by a violent 
fixttering in the dead leaves nearby. 

The faint moonlight that struggled down from the 
dense treetops enabled her to see that a bird, apparently 
wounded, was trying to rise on the wing again. The 
thought of the poor creature's suffering gave her courage 
to go to its aid. 

It was a pigeon. Through one wing hung an arrow 
held in the flesh by its barb. With some trouble she re- 
moved the arrow and smoothed the feathers over the lacer- 
ated part. The bird made no effort to escape. Sally 
held it close to her face in her sympathy for its mute ex- 
pression of confidence, and as her hand passed over the 
rumpled tail feathers she felt something like paper fas- 
tened to a quill. 

Tt was a message, and closer examination disclosed 
the fact that it was one of those sent out from the block- 
house by Sally herself only the night before. 

The feeling of companionship which she felt when 
aware that one of her own birds was with her in the 
lonely forest drove away all her fears. She felt new 
strength and new hope. 
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She held her little pet closer and listened to its 
heartbeats to assure herself that its life was still strong. 
She talked to it in soothing tones, and the bird looked up 
at her with a knowing air, then nestled close as if to say 
that he understood the situation and was glad to be there 
with her. And so she passed the dreary hours, broken 
by occasional naps, while the little sentinel remained on 
guard, until the first shafts of light began to penetrate 
the dense wood. When the day broke, Sally made a 
fresh examination of her pet’s wound and finding that it 
was not severe, she determined to release the pigeon with 
a message for those whose anxious vigil at home was 
filled with dire forebodings as to the fate of her father, 
herself and the other members of the expedition. 

It is probable that the bird, when released from the 
blockhouse the night before, became confused and was 
struck by an arrow whose flight was nearly spent. Sally 
reasoned that if the bird was hit near the blockhouse it 
could not have flown very far and, therefore, she was 
somewhere near the upper end of Squam Island, or West- 
port, as it is now called. She tied the same paper with 
a new note on the reverse side, to her little messenger and 
tossed it loose. 

It fluttered for a moment and rising in an open 
space in the woods, circled about above the treetops and 
was gone. How she longed for wings to fly with her 
messenger to the loved ones at home. But wishing did 
not help to solve the problem of escape, and laying a 
course to the north by the sun, which was now high up 
on the horizon, Sally pushed forward through the thick 
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underbrush. How much more lonesome it seemed since 
parting with her pet. 

Soon the pangs of hunger reminded her that she 
must look for food. She found ripe berries. These were 
not sufficient, however, for her ravenous appetite and 
she determined to search the river bank for oysters, large 
beds of which were found along the Sheepscot in those 
days. 

As she approached the river she saw a clearing and 
could discern through the brush the outlines of a log 
cabin. She rushed forward with joy at the thought of 
meeting white people, some settler and his family, per- 
haps, whose home had been spared by the savages. 

She heard loud voices and hesitated for a moment. 
The mingled tones ceased, and the clear, strong voice of 
someone speaking evidently to a number of persons, came 
distinctly across the open field before her. Sally took her 
bearings and approached the house cautiously. 

There was a small window, scarcely larger than a 
loophole and covered with cloth, on the side of the cabin 
where Sally found herself. She was now close to the 
window and raising one corner of the cloth which served 
as a curtain, she peered into the room. 

It was dark within, but sufficient light fell across the 
threshold of the open door to disclose the figure of a 
man dressed in the garb of a priest. Seated on the floor 
in a semi-circle were a dozen or more savages, to whom 
the priest was speaking. Father Ralle, for it was he, re- 
ferred to the signs in the heavens and to the objection- 
able social customs of the English, as he did at the pow- 
wow at Setonket. Sally turned to retrace her steps and 
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came face to face with a man holding a pistol unpleasant- 
ly near her head. 

In softly modulated tones, free from any trace of 
excitement, the stranger quietly and rather pleasantly 
inquired: “What are you doing here, my dear?” 

Sally made no reply. She was too surprised to col- 
lect her thoughts. The stranger repeated his question in 
another form: 

“You were listening to Father Ralle’s sermon? he 
asked, arching his eyebrows and scanning her features 
critically. Sally found her voice. In the same low tones 
that he had used but rather warmly she said :— 

“You mean his instructions to a band of murderers.” 

“Be calm,” replied her captor, holding his pistol 
ready for use if she attempted resistance, “or they may 
prove themselves to be all you say they are.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only that one word from me or the discharge of 
this pistol will bring them upon you.” 

“Would you, a white man, allow a woman to be 
butchered before your eyes?’ asked Sally in tones of 
contempt. 

“Not so loud,” said her captor. “If you do as I 
direct, I will save you. If you raise your voice or 
attempt to escape you will be courting death. Will you 
promise to do as I say?” 

“T suppose I must,” replied Sally. 

“Your life is in your own hands,” continued the 
stranger. “Come with me and I will show you where 
to hide until the Sagamores have gone. If you value 
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your life you will be quiet and make no effort to escape. 
I can save you if you will let me do so.” 

Sally acquiesced and followed her guide along a 
path that led to a bayou which had been cut off from 
the river by a dam. Along the bottom of this lagoon, 
which was now dry and practically only a ravine, were 
large iron pans. Some of these pans were filled with 
‘water; others were covered with a white dust and crys- 
tals of a cloudy white substance. The stranger and his 
prisoner were now some distance from the cabin and 
Sally ventured to speak :— 

“Who are you and where are you taking me,” she 
asked. 

“T am known to the settlers about here as Mr. Pry,” 
he replied. “In that little building which you see ahead 
of you,” he continued, as if to change the topic for dis- 
cussion to less personal matters, “I can allow you to 
remain until it is safe for you to come to the cabin. 
For our mutual safety I shall lock you in,” 

As he said this, Sally’s captor unfastened a huge 
padlock on the door of the wooden building which they 
had now reached and motioned for her to step inside. 
The structure was about the size of a sentry box and 
was built on the bank of the ravine in the dense wood. 
Sally sat down on the small board seat at one end of 
the little room. 

The stranger abruptly closed the door and fastened 
the huge lock with a snap. She was a prisoner. For 
the first time she realized that she was hungry and called 
to her jailer to know when he would return. “I hope 
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you will remember that I have eaten nothing since noon 
yesterday,” she said. 

“T will return within an hour,” he replied, “and will 
have food prepared at the cabin. Sally listened to the 
echo of his footsteps growing fainter in the underbrush, 
and finally settled her attention upon her prison walls. 
She found them strong and unyielding to the weight of 
her body. There was no possibility of escape without 
aid from the outside and she felt there was nothing to 
do but await her fate. 

The hour seemed endless, but in time she heard 
some one crunching the twigs and dry leaves with heavy 
tread which told her plainly enough that friendly help 
was near. No Indian ever walked the trail with such 
reckless disregard of caution. 

The key turned in the lock and her new acquaint- 
ance of the early morning, Mr. Pry, released her. As a 
precaution he suggested that his captive lead the way 
back to the cabin and Sally struck out along the path at 
a brisk gait. The hour’s rest had given her new strength, 
but there was a terrible gnawing at the pit of her stomach 
and she was ready to eat without further invitation. 

Mr. Pry seemed kind. It was difficult for Sally to 
analyze such a man. He seemed well bred and his man- 
ner toward her had been considerate in spite of the 
forced relation of captor and captive, jailer and prisoner. 
She was not sure that he would help her to escape, after 
the disclosures at the cabin, but she felt that he was 
friendly. He made known his feelings sooner than she 
expected. 
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Instead of proceeding to the cabin, he lead the way 
to a thicket on the edge of the clearing and pointing to 
a rough seat of unhewn logs told Sally to rest herself 
while he asked certain questions. “You have placed your- 
self in a peculiar position,” he began. “Are you a spy?” 

Sally assured her captor that her presence at the 
cabin that morning was purely accidental, and that 
hunger was the motive which lead her, and caution the 
controlling influence which prevented her applying at 
the door and thus stumbling directly into the meeting of 
Indians then in progress. 

“But instead of retreating when you discovered 
your danger,” said her captor, “You listened to what was 
being said at the council.” 

“You admit, then,” said Sally, interrupting him 
quickly, “that it was not a prayer meeting.” 

Mr. Pry ignored the question. Perhaps he passed 
it by as not requiring an answer in view of what he was 
about to say. “For certain reasons it is not politic for us 
to allow you to return to your friends at the present 
time. Moreover, you are an escaped captive and 
should be returned to the chief whose prisoner you were 
yesterday.” 

“You must be in very close communication with 
hostile Indians to know so much more than I have told 
you,” said Sally, eyeing her new acquaintance sus- 
piciously. ‘ But you are French. I should have ex- 
pected it.” 

“Reflect for a moment on the fate that awaits you. 
Do you realize that Bamaseen claimed you as his prisoner 
for the purpose of making you his wife?” | 
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“His wife!” exclaimed Sally, rising from her seat in 
horror at the mere suggestion. “But Bomaseen probably 
has an Indian wife,” she added hopefully. 

“Yes,” replied her inquisitor, ‘““Bomaseen has several 
wives. With these savages the greater the man the more 
wives he has.” 

Sally’s heart jumped. What a fate for a young 
woman. The thought was too horrible to endure. What 
would Frank Swan care for her if such an experience 
fell to her lot. She would die first. There was one 
chance to escape. It was within the power of this man 
to save her. She would appeal to his honor; she would 
beg him in memory of his mother to rescue her from such 
a miserable fate; she would offer him anything in her 
power to give, and she felt that she could pledge almost 
any sacrifice by her own people to satisfy avarice or 
greed itself if they stood in the way of freedom from 
such slavery. 

She seized her captor’s hand and pleaded for his 
protection. She appealed to his gallantry and besought 
him not to steel his heart against womanhood, not to con- 
demn her to a more hideous fate than the worst torture 
known to savagery. 

Her over-wrought feelings brought the blood to her 
cheeks, and her eyes flashed as the enormity of the crime 
and the peril of her situation grew upon her. Her red 
lips quivered and her bosom heaved with emotion. She 
fell upon her knees and almost grovelled at the feet of 
her captor in utter misery and despair. 

“How can you surrender me to such a living death,” 
she cried. 
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CHAPTER VII 


WAS IT INFATUATION OR LOVE? 


Pry stood gazing at Sally with intense interest dur- 
ing her impassioned appeal, and when she threw herself 
on the ground he waited till the paroxism was over. 
Urging her to be calm, he helped her to her feet, and 
led her to the log bench, taking her hand in his as he 
seated himself at her side. Sally withdrew her hand and 
rose quickly. As she stood before him, he looked into 
her face earnestly for a moment as if trying to read her 
thoughts. Sally had regained her composure, and Pry 
scanned her features in vain for some sign of emotion by 
which he could judge her feelings toward him. 

“You have not told me how you can save me from 
this dreadful savage,” she said. 

“Pry looked up quickly and gazing fixedly into her 
eyes replied: 1 

“By claiming you as my wife!” 

As he said these words he seized Sally’s hand again 
and she noticed that he was trembling violently. With- 
out giving her time to reply he continued: 

“You are a fascinating woman to me. I cannot re- 
frain from telling you how beautiful you are in my eyes. 
Think before you refuse me. On the one hand captivity, 
privation, perhaps death as a slave of the Indians. If 
you marry me, we will leave this place, and I can give 
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you everything in life worth possessing. We will go to 
my home in France. My people are rich. We have 
estates not far from Paris. I can give you a home and 
society such as cannot be found on this side of the water 
even in your large cities.” 

Sally listened in astonishment. She was too sur- 
prised to believe that he was in earnest. She had felt no 
interest in her captor except as the one means for her 
to escape falling into the hands of the Indians again. 
When the spoke of love he aroused in her a feeling more 
akin to revulsion. 

How could she have any regard, much less any 
tender feeling for a man who was an hour ago plotting 
with savages for the destruction of those near and dear 
to her. Why should she believe that it was more than 
a passing fancy which he felt. How could it be more 
than this, since he had never seen her until a short time 
ago. Yet, she reflected, in her own experience she had 
felt strangely attracted to Frank Swan at first sight. 

Pry mistook Sally’s silence for acquiescence and con- 
tinued to urge his suit :— 

“T watched you as you stood at the cabin window 
and I felt I could love you as I never loved a woman in 
my life. Your form, your movements, your face fas- 
cinated me. J should have warned Father Ralle and the 
Indians of your presence, but instead of doing so I 
warned you and brought you to a place of safety. I 
heard you speak and I felt the irresistible desire to pos- 
sess you. Do you know what it is to meet one who com- 
pletely satisfies every ideal we have; one who seems to 
enthrall the senses—” 
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Sally realized that she had listened too long with- 
out protesting and expressing her true feelings. “It is 
useless to say more,” she said. “I can never be your 
wife. If that is the only alternative you offer me, I 
must seek some other means of escape. Why, you have 
known me scarcely an hour. Your feeling is not love.” 

Pry moved closer. 

“Tt 1s love,” he began, accenting the verb. “It is the 
irresistable, fateful attraction that a man feels for a 
woman, who opens a new world to him, makes all else 
seem insignificant, inconsequential, and leads him to give 
up everything dear to him in life, the most sacred ties of 
home, to break through all conventionalities, sacrifice a 
career of promise or a life of luxury and cling to the 
woman he loves through good and evil report, even unto 
death.” 

“That is only infatuation,” said Sally, wise in the 
platitudes of the good old minister who preached every 
Sunday in the little village about the sins of the world 
and hell fire. 

Pry was not in a mood to be influenced by generali- 
ties. He was becoming inflamed by his own love-making, 
and Sally’s remarks only increased his desire to bring her 
into a similar condition of mind. 

“Infatuation is love if it is the infatuation which 
makes us want to be always near, which thrills from the 
soul to the tips of one’s fingers and finds expression in 
the eyes and in the touch of hands. Like a mysterious 
current it courses through our veins inflaming our de- 
sires. It reaches even our will and our goodness and 
turns the tide of battle in our hearts to sweet defeat. 
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Even while we struggle to resist its influence we throw 
all scruples to the wind y 

Sally interrupted, firmly and coldly, being deter- 
mined to put an end to the trying ordeal. “I do not want 
you to make any sacrifices for me, Mr. Pry, and I do not 
feel complimented that you should think it necessary 
to give up a career on my account, I have no such feelings 
as you claim to have. I could never love a man who was 
an enemy of my people. From what I have seen and 
heard this morning I am led to believe that in spite of 
the salt business which you conduct, you are a French 
spy sent here to wantonly provoke the savages to ven- 
geance against the English settlers.” 

Pry’s manner changed on the instant. His eyes 
closed convulsively to escape the penetrating gaze of the 
bold and defiant girl and this mouth twitched perceptibly 
as the curtly replied :— 

“You may feel differently when the choice lies be- 
tween life and death.” 

Again assuming his friendly manner of the morn- 
ing he suggested that they proceed to the cabin and this 
time he led the way himself across the clearing. In the 
doorway stood Father Ralle, who smiled and bowed 
graciously as they came up. 

“Bon jour, Madamoiselle,” he said pleasantly. 

“I don’t speak French,” said Sally somewhat stiffly. 
She could not overcome the feeling of aversion that his 
talk to the Indians had aroused. 

“Ah, well!” he replied in the same cordial manner. 
“We speak English, also. The marquis is a master of the 
language.” 
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“The marquis,’ repeated Sally, somewhat mystified. 

“Yes, my friend and your rescuer, the Marquis de 
St. Pry. You have just seen the salt works which he 
has established here.” 

The marquis smiled. “I think our visitor will be 
more interested in something to satisfy her hunger,” 
said he. 

Sally was invited to a seat by the chimney while the 
priest busied himself setting the table. He covered it 
with a red cloth and brought out three plates and knives 
and two-pronged forks. While further preparations 
were in progress Sally had an opportunity to look about 
her. There was an air of comfort about the little log 
house that made it very different from the average cabin 
of settlers along the river. 

The homes outside the towns in Maine, in those 
days, were built of logs covered with bark or thatch. 
Beneath some of these cabins were excavations for cel- 
lars which were unwalled. 

The floor of the cabin was made of pine logs hewed 
level on the upper side. A trap door in the centre of the 
floor served for escape from the Indians when the 
redman was on the warpath, and also as a means for 
reaching the larder which was usually in the cellar. In 
case the roof was not flat and if the angle at which the 
logs were set allowed space enough, the garret furnished 
a sleeping room, and was also a storage place for odds 
and ends. Very few cabins had chimneys. 

A fireplace would be built in one corner and the 
smoke had to find its way out through a large square 
hole in the roof. 
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The cabin occupied by Father Sebastian Ralle and 
the Marquis de St. Pry was more pretentious than any 
Sally had seen. It was built like other settlers’ homes, 
but there was a finish to each part which gave an air of 
comfort not found in the farm houses along the river. 
The fireplace was built of stone and a brick chimney 
carried off the smoke. A slab formed the hearthstone 
and another served for a mantel-piece. 

On either side of the fire-place were hung trophies 
of the chase. There was a deerskin mounted on wires, 
a bear hide of immense proportions, and the skins of 
smaller animals here and there about the room. 

On the walls were several pieces of woven cloth of 
fine texture, tapestries from Gobelins. Such artistic 
decorations were a novelty in Maine at that time. The 
blazing hearth pile illuminated the interior and Sally 
could not refrain from contrasting the rough cabins which 
she had seen, with the luxurious furnishings here. 

The chairs were not made by frontiersmen. She 
was sure of that point. They were very comfortable. 
On the floor were several rugs. Above the mantel- 
piece hung two swords, crossed. On a table at the side 
of the room was a bible. 

“You seem to have every comfort,” said Sally to 
the Marquis as he hung a kettle on the crane. 

“I brought some furnishings with me from France,” 
he replied, “and I am very glad I did so. I take particu- 
lar pride in my books. I believe Father Ralle is more in- 
terested in them than he is in the future of my soul. 
I will show them to you.” 

The marquis placed a pair of steps against the wall 
and climbing to the top he pushed open a trap door and 
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invited Sally to follow him. She found herself in a 
room of the same dimensions as the one below, but not 
as serviceable so far as space was concerned because 
of the slanting roof. 

It was both library and sleeping room. At the far- 
ther end were the books arranged on a series of shelves. 
There was a volume of Shakespeare, the writings of Vol- 
taire, a set of Milton’s works, Chaucer, Ben Jonson, 
Edmund Burke’s speeches and the ballads of Robert 
Burns. 

In a corner, separate from the other books, were the 
works of the best French authors. There were dramas 
by Diderot, and operas by Beaumarchais including his 
“Marriage de Figaro” and “Barbier de Seville;” fiction 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau; Montesquieu’s History ; Con- 
dillac’s Philosophy, and a treatise on Voltaire’s theology. 

While the Marquis was showing this interesting col- 
lection to Sally, the voice of Father Ralle was heard 
calling them to breakfast. Descending by the steep steps, 
much like a ladder, they found the priest sitting at the 
table on which were spread some freshly caught fish, 
potatoes still covered with earth, raw oysters and veni- 
son. They all sat down to the meal with keen appe- 
tites. Father Ralle chatted as if he were a village priest 
making a parish call. 

Sally unbent a little under the kindly inquiries of 
her hosts and soon found herself greatly interested in the 
cultured men who knew how to make themselves agree- 
able when they chose to do so. Father Ralle said he had 
spent thirty years among the savages of the St. Lawrence 


and the Dominion of Maine. 
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“Dou you have regular places of worship and con- 
gregations of Indians,” asked Sally. 

“I might reply to that question in the words of 
Geoffrey Chaucer,” said the priest, smiling. “If I re- 
member correctly Chaucer wrote: ‘Wide was his parish 
and houses far asunder.’ My parish is the wide forest 
and the houses of my church people are indeed far 
separated. We have, however, just built a village not far 
from here and actually have a meeting place. It has 
taken much time to make even this slight headway, but 
Rome was not built in a day.” 

“What led you to take up this lonely life,” continued 
Sally. Why do you remain among a people who have no 
desire to become civilized or lead peaceful lives?” 

“It is my mission,” replied Father Ralle. I bring 
them the word of God. The bible tells you :—‘Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.’ I believe my work among these 
simple creatures has borne good fruit.” 

The Marquis interrupted. “I believe Father Ralle 
is perfectly contented with his lot. He loves nature in 
her wild state, and the Indian is a part of nature here. 
He loves Sir Izaak Walton and says with him:— ‘As 
no man is born an artist, so no man is born an angler’.” 

“Yes,” said the priest, “I find everything good in 
life here, as well as some things bad.” 

“That is true,” said the Marquis. “Everything good 
in life except the means to live.” 

The talk drifted to the daily life of the forest priest. 
“T live with nature,” said Father Ralle. “I love to study 
human nature as I find it in the aboriginal lords of the 
soil, Then, too, I have my books and the rare library of 
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my friend, the Marquis. I might sum it up by exclaim- 
ing with John Milton :— 

“Here we may reign secure; and in my choice 

“To reign is worth ambition, though in hell; 

“Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 

“I make myself content,” continued the priest, “by 
a little philosophy. I believe as the bible says:— ‘There 
is nothing new under the sun.’ Our wants are largely 
imaginary. We can get along with very little. Barring 
a few luxuries there is nothing more to be had in Lon- 
don or in Paris than can be found here. The dress, and 
methods of life are very similar. All the rest is vanity 
of vanities; all is vanity. I tell you there is nothing 
new.” 

“But you must admit that it is more interesting to 
live in a community than alone in the woods,” said Sally. 
“One would quickly appreciate the difference if removed 
from city life to the frontier. Those who have always 
lived in the woods do not know what they are missing. 
See how much more progressive the inhabitants are who 
live in towns.”’ 

“They must struggle so much the harder to maintain 
themselves. Here existence is easy and life a dream,” 
concluded Father Ralle. 

“True,” said Sally, “yet who would not have more 
comforts and luxuries even at the cost of greater strug- 
gle. Is it mot natural to want to live as well as we can 
live, and have better homes and better clothes?” 

“The world thas been through it all. The ancients 
had all the luxuries, all the voluptuous splendor that 
wealth could produce and yet it sank again to barbarism 
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if you choose to so call it,” said the Father. “I would 
like you to name one new thing under the sun.” 

Sally’s mind reverted to the little creature she had 
that morning released in the woods, the pigeon which 
seemed to possess almost human intelligence in winging 
its flight for miles across country entirely unfamiliar, 
and finally selecting the place of its early training from 
out the trackless wilderness. She suggested that car- 
rier pigeons were new in civilization. 

“My dear young woman,” said’ Father Ralle, “pigeons 
were used at the siege of Haarlem and at Leyden. The 
Chinese used them in the fourteenth century. They were 
used at the siege of Modena, 43 B. C. Did not Noah 
send forth the dove from the ark? Pigeons were trained 
at Bagdad under the caliphs.” 

“But we have new ideas,” suggested the Marquis, 
“We make new applications to existing conditions and 
get new meanings, a new language.” 

~ Father Ralle smiled. “I don’t admit even that much, 
Marquis,” he said. “The common, everyday expres- 
sions heard from every mouth, used by your preachers 
today, were written hundreds of years ago. You hear 
a man say:— “Make hay while the sun shines.’ John 
Hayward wrote that in 1565. And the same author 
said a good many things that are just as familiar. ‘A 
penny for your thoughts ;’ ‘set the cart before the horse;’ 
‘It is an ill wind that blows no man good; ‘Pride 
goeth before a fall’; ‘Better is half a loaf than no 
bread;’ ‘One good turn asketh another ;’ ‘By hook or 
crook;’ ‘A new ibroom sweepeth clean; these are not 
half the popular sayings that Hayward wrote. 
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“We hardly pass a day without using some of them. 
Did you ever say a person was ‘mad as a March hare,’ 
or ‘ A cat may look at a king,’ or ‘the more the merrier ?” 
Did you ever hear anyone say :— ‘I know on which side 
my bread is buttered,’ or ‘Love me love my dog,’ or 
‘Enough is as good as a feast?’ These expressions are 
all more than two hundred years old. 

“Are there any new authors or poets or philoso- 
phers,” continued Father Ralle inquiringly. Has there 
ever been more than one Milton or Shakespeare? Who 
is the equal of Voltaire, of Rousseau? England has her 
Burke but in America there is no one worthy to succeed 
such illustrious names.” 

“You forget Hamilton and Franklin and Jefferson,” 
interrupted Sally. 

“Thomas Jefferson has said only one good thing that 
I have heard,” replied Father Ralle. “His ‘Rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God’ is worthy of a master mind, 
but I doubt if it was original with him.” 

Saily forgot herself and allowed her temper to get 
the better of her judgment. 

“We could expect only contempt and derision for 
Americans from a man who would play upon the super- 
stitions of ignorant savages,” said she warmly. “To tell 
them that the new comet is an omen of evil and that 
the evening gowns and powdered periwigs of the guests 
at one of Gen. Washington’s receptions are sufficient 
cause for rapine and plunder, is the act of a coward.” 

Sally’s resentment at the slur upon the illustrious 
‘names then making the history of the new republic over- 
came her discretion. Her outburst of feeling was a 
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revelation to Father Ralle. He turned scarlet with con- 
fusion, and choking with rage pretended to have swal- 
lowed something that made him cough, and he ran to 
the door for relief. 

Sally had no sooner given vent to her feelings than 
she realized her rashness and regretted it. She had 
virtually confessed that she was an eavesdropper at the 
council of war. She saw also that she had mortally of- 
fended the only person who could save her from the 
Indians. Father Ralle’s influence over them was evi- 
dently very great. 

She could well understand the fascination which 
they would feel in the presence of a man possessed of 
so much learning and knowledge of the world, and 
familiar with the habits and traditions of the Indians 
themselves. 

Ignorance was truly the mother of devotion in their 
case. This pious man could play upon their simple na- 
tures successfully because he could conceal his motives 
and control his feelings. 

When father Ralle recovered his self-possession he 
stood in the doorway and gazed toward the forest as if 
watching the movements of some object among the trees. 
He turned suddenly to the Marquis and exclaimed: 

“Here comes Bomaseen again!” 

Sally felt faint at heart at the mention of the chief's 
name. She knew by Father Ralle’s remark that Boma- 
seen had been to the cabin before, probably on that same 
morning. She cast a hurried glance across the clearing 
and saw Bomaseen coming out of the woods. His re- 
pulsive appearance and the thought of the errand which 
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brought him—to claim her as his wife—drove Sally 
almost frantic with fear. 

“You must hide me,” she cried to the Marquis. 
“Don’t let that bloodthirsty savage see me.” 

“Why not,” queried the Marquis coolly. “Do you 
think he is looking for you?” 

“T am afraid of him,” replied Sally. “Is there no 
way to escape him?” 

“I see no way,” said the Marquis with provoking 
indifference. 

Sally saw that she must sacrifice her pride to gain 
this man’s protection. He knew she was an escaped 
prisoner. He had told her so that morning. It was evi- 
dent that Bomaseen suspected her presence in the 
vicinity, for this was his second visit to the cabin. Sally’s 
mind was quickly made up. She ran to the Marquis 
and with her hand upon his shoulder looked steadily into 
his eyes and asked him to protect her. 

“T will make any promise rather than fall again into 
the hands of the Indians,” she finally said. 

“Will you swear to become my wife?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“T will,” was her firm reply. Save me from this 
impending fate, and I will do as you wish. I did not 
know what I was saying this morning when you gave 
me the dreadful alternative. Do not let me be taken 
away by this repulsive savage. It is not the captivity 
that I fear, but the worse fate which you have pointed 
out only too plainly and truthfully.” 

The Marquis hesitated for a moment only. He 
looked earnestly, passionately into the full clear eyes of 
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the trembling creature now begging his favor who but 
a few hours before had defied him and rejected him with 
scorn. Her pride was crushed. In the face of the peril 
that confronted her, his prisoner of the morning now 
consented to become his wife. 

“Will you swear it,” he asked horsely, half doubt- 
ing her sincerity. 

“Yes, yes, yes. Why do you doubt me?” cried 
Sally, fearful lest each moment lost should prove fatal 
to her safety. “I swear to you I will be yours whenever 
you are ready to take me. I will not break my word. I 
swear it. Come, do believe me and save me for your 
own sake.” 

The Marquis gave a cry of joy. “Father Ralle, 
Father,” he called, “You must be my witness. I love 
this woman. I have told her my love, and she responds 
to it. She swears to be mine if we save her from Boma- 
seen. You know what he said to you, that she was his 
captive. You must help me. You are the only one who 
can save her. Witness her promise. Let her swear on 
the bible that she will keep her word. 

The priest took the little book from the table by the 
fireplace and held it up, saying solemnly :-— 

“Your word is pledged on the good book. Let noth- 
ing swerve you from your duty to this man.” 

Father Ralle had scarcely finished speaking when the 
Marquis raised a trap door almost at Sally’s feet and 
bade her go into the cellar and remain there until he 
called her. Sally went down the steep stairway quickly 
and the heavy trap closed over her head just as the 
shadow of Chief Bomaseen fell across the threshold. 
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VENGENCE, 


Bomaseen was the first to speak. 

“How! How!” was his salutation. 

“How! Bomaseen! said Father Ralle. 

“Has the white maiden who escaped us yesterday 
asked shelter of the holy father?” queried the chief. 

The Marquis answered for the priest. “No,” said 
he. “She has not asked for food or shelter yet.” 

Apparently to turn the subject Father Ralle asked 
casually: “How many prisoners did you say you took at 
the fort, Bomaseen?” 

Twenty and six, squaws and all, replied the chief, 
so distinctly that Sally heard him in her hiding place. 
“One white man died,” he added. “He fought all like 
one devil.” 

Sally’s heart sank. “One white man died,” she 
repeated to herself mechanically. The chief’s words 
came like a shock. Who could have been the victim? 
Was it her father, weak from loss of blood, who had 
finally succumbed to the hardships of the journey down 
river? It might be Frank Swan. Sally repeated the 
chief’s words again as if to extract the hidden secret of 
the victim’s identity:— “One white man died. He 
fought all like one devil.” Both Capt. Cloud and Frank 
Swan would have fought as long as they had strength 
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to resist. “He fought all like one devil” meant a des- 
perate encounter. When said by an Indian it meant 
nothing less than a battle to the death in which at least 
one redman, perhaps two or more, bit the dust. 

Sally listened eagerly to the conversation carried on 
just above her head, hoping to catch some word that 
would give her a clue to the white captive who had died. 
She heard Father Ralle’s voice. 

“How about the white maiden, Bomaseen,” the 
priest asked. “Why are you keeping up the search so 
persistently. This is the second time you have been here 
since sunrise.” 

“Bomaseen’s wigwam is lonely,” said the chief. 

“Tt is not good fashion to have more than one wife, 
Bomaseen,” said Father Ralle, gravely. 

“Only the brave have more than one,” replied the 
chief proudly. “The Englishman’s king may have only 
one, but great King Louis must have many squaws.” 

“No. He has only one, Bomaseen,” said the priest. 

“Ugh. The good father tells us the bible speaks 
truth. He read once to Bomaseen about the great chiefs” 
Solomon and David who had plenty wives. He read, 
too, about the wives of Abraham and of Isaac and of 
Jacob. Why should not the brave Indian have many 
squaws, satne as the paleface?” 

Father Ralle did not reply. This child of the forest, 
like many another child brought up within the pale of 
civilization, could not understand why if he was to live 
by the bible he should not live by it in all respects, good 
and evil alike. If one part was to be the rule of life, he 
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argued in his untutored way, why should not all parts 
furnish equally good rules for right living. 

The conversation which Father Ralle had allowed to 
flag was here broken short by a great shout from the 
timber ‘beyond the clearing. A band of Indian braves 
was approaching along the trail by which Bomaseen had 
come. Their cries were mingled with the war-whoop 
which sounded loud above the general hubbub, echoed 
through the cabin and died away in the forest glades 
beyond. Chief Bomaseen went out into the clearing in 
front of the log hut to meet his warriors, and Father 
Ralle followed. 

The ‘Marquis remained in the cabin doorway watch- 
ing the wild and picturesque horde as they came out of 
the woods. They formed a circle some little distance 
from the cabin and it was then seen that they had many 
white captives. These were placed in the middle of the 
circle. The Marquis spoke to Sally and she opened the 
trap door a few inches and looked out. 

“Do you want to see a ‘gauntlet dance?’ he asked. 

Sally said she did. In her mind there was a vague 
idea that it was a festival. dance. The Marquis seated 
himself in the doorway to give her warning of the ap- 
proach of strangers, and’ Sally found a stick in the cel- 
lar with which she propped up the door sufficiently to 
allow her to look out upon the scene in the clearing. By 
standing on the cellar steps she could view the festivities, 
as she supposed the dance to be, and would herself re- 
main hidden and in comparative safety. 

Through the open door of the cabin she saw the cir- 
cle of Indians in war-paint and armed with tomahawks, 
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battleaxes, bows and arrows and a few muskets. She 
could not see the prisoners because of the line of savages 
between them and the cabin. Occasionally the line was 
broken by the Indians separating and she then caught 
a glimpse of those within the ring. 

On one of these occasions she saw a white man who 
was evidently being tortured for the amusement of his 
tawny captors. Sally did not comprehend what it meant. 
She saw the victim writhing under spear thrusts. She 


‘knew the Indians often tortured themselves in so-called 


Indian dances, but she was not prepared to witness fes- 
tivities in which white prisoners were to be tormented 
to furnish pleasure for the spectators. 

Suddenly there was a great outcry and much com- 
motion. The line wavered and several Indians rushed 
into the ring, leaving a wide gap through which Sally 
could see all that occurred. She could distinguish a 
white man astride a savage whom he was beating lustily 
with his fists. He was beset by half a dozen Indians 
who were hacking him with knives and tomahawks to 
make him desist. To escape his bloodthirsty assailants 
the captive sprang to his feet and defended himself as 
best he could. His enemies were too many for him and 
he broke through the line and ran for the woods. A 
dozen redskins were soon in full cry after him. Blood 
was streaming from his face, but as he ran, Sally recog- 
nized the giant form and red hair of Mulloon. 

The muscular Irishman was making good headway 
and was nearing the forest when a young buck dashed 
ahead of his fellows and seizing Mulloon by the hair 
flourished his scalping knife for the fatal blow. Sally’s 
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nerves could not stand the sight and she turned’ her eyes 
again toward the ring of savages now convulsed with 
seeming joy at the exciting turn which the festivities had 
taken. 

She shuddered to think of poor Mulloon’s fate, but 
fascinated by the intensity of the struggle she looked 
again im the direction he had run. The savage who had 
seized him was standing in the open space with the full 
shock of red hair which belonged to Mulloon, but the 
Irishman was ten paces ahead, running like a deer and 
apparently none the worse for being scalped. 

A shout of derision rent the air. It came from the 
young warriors who saw the escape. Then Sally heard 
the Marquis laugh. Mulloon increased his speed and 
soon distanced the entire band who had been in pursuit. 
His pate glistened in the sunlight, but there was no sign 
of blood upon it. 

He was as bald as an egg! He now leaned forward 
as if to hide his loss and as he disappeared into the 
thicket at the edge of the clearing he looked for all the 
world as if he were headless. 

The amazed savage who sought to scalp him held 
aloft the beautiful red wig which Mulloon had worn, 
and stood like one stupefied till the jeers of his comrades 
roused his anger. He gave a parting look at the spot 
where Mulloon disappeared and returned to seek another 
victim among the captives. 

- Mulloon was not seen again, and Sally prayed fer- 
vently that he might reach some point of safety and 
alarm one of the garrisons in time to rescue the other 
prisoners who were evidently to be subjected to fatal 
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tortures. Sally now realized the awful scenes that were 
being enacted before her eyes. She was a witness of the 
next savage butchery before she recovered from the 
shock of her discovery that the gauntlet dance was a 
bloody massacre. 

Forming in two lines the Indians, now wildly ex- 
cited, forced a prisoner to run between the rows of 
armed men and each in turn struck at the victim with 
knife, hatchet or club. Having survived this ordeal he 
was thrown into a ring of savages and dragged about 


_ by the hair. His body was bent forward and backward 


by those who held him, and he was cruelly beaten on the 
head and shoulders with thongs. 

An Indian then put a tomahawk in the victim's 
nerveless hand and ordered him to sing and dance like a 
redskin. Too weak even to raise this weapon of de- 
fence against his heartless enemies the poor fellow sank 
in his tracks and the hatchet fell from his grasp. 

While this terrible scene was being enacted, many 
savages were busy sinking the trunks of two small trees 
in the earth. When these were securely imbedded, othes 
Indians brought forward two white men who were bound 
to the stakes, body, hands and feet. 

Sally’s neck was craned to get a better view of the 
victims. She pushed the trap door a little higher in her 
eagerness to see. An exclamation of horror escaped 
her. She tried to speak to the Marquis, but stopped short, 
seemingly speechless with terror. The men tied to the 
stakes, and about whom the young bucks were now piling 
bundles of fagots brought from the woods by the squaws, 
were Capt. Cloud and Frank Swan. 
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Fascinated at the sight of her father’s peril, Sally 
watched the proceedings in silence. A savage knelt be- 
side the pile of wood at Capt. Cloud’s feet and began re- 
volving the sharpened point of an upright piece of wood 
in the socket of a horizontal base till a blaze was kindled. 
He applied the burning wood to the fagots. 

Sally’s emotions overcame her. In a frenzy she 
pushed back the heavy trap door and sprang up the steps. 
She burst from the cabin door with a shriek that startled 
even the stoical old chiefs who were placid witnesses of 
the preparations to burn their living captives at the stake. 

The Marquis de St. Pry, taken by surprise, made a 
feeble attempt to stop Sally’s wild flight, but she broke 
from his grasp and sped on toward the circle of Indians 
which was forming around the funeral pyres of her 
father and lover. The warriors paused and gazed at the: 
woman who with dishevelled hair and frantic eyes was 
rushing madly toward them. 

She soon reached the stake where Capt. Cloud was 
bound. She kicked away the slowly burning brands, and 
throwing her arms around his neck she kissed his hag- 
gard face. The doomed man burst into tears. 

“Farewell, my child,” he murmured. “If you live to 
tell your mother say that I thought of her to the last and 
her sweet memory was— 

While yet the words were on the Captain’s lips, the 
sentence unfinished, Bomaseen seized the brave girl and 
attempted to tear her from her father’s arms. She re- 
sisted fiercely and the chief raised his right arm as if to 
strike her. 

There was a report of a musket and his arm fell, 
while a bright red:stream spurted from his shoulder. 
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Surprise and consternation threw the Indians into a 
panic. The echo of the first shot had scarcely died away 
when a sticcession of reports came from three sides of 
the clearing where the gauntlet dance had taken place. 
The savages seized their weapons, but no enemy could be 
seen. The firing continued but no assailant appeared in 
the open field. The Indians moved toward the cabin of 
Father Ralle, this being the only direction whence no 
shots came. 

The white captives were hurried in the same direc- 
tion, but the attack had been so unexpected that no one 
thought to release the prisoners bound to the stake. 
Sally and her father and Frank Swan soon found them- 
selves exposed to two fires, from the ambush and from 
the Indians as they retreated to the cabin. 

Knowing that friends were concealed in the thickets, 
Sally made desperate efforts to break the bonds that held 
her father, but in vain. She saw Bomaseen making his 
escape, but he had dropped the knife which he held when 
shot. Sally seized it and in a few moments cut the 
thongs that bound the prisoners, but they had been so 
tightly tied to the stakes that they could not walk when 
released. 

They sank in their tracks, but the Indians were now 
in full retreat and the danger for the present was over. 
The attacking party now came from the woods. 

It comprised a detail of soldiers and they were soon 
in hot pursuit of the fleeing savages. Bomaseen recov- 
ered sufficiently to make his escape from the field before 
the soldiers broke from cover. He rallied his warriors 
near the Salt Works and attempted to lead them to the 
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settlement a few miles farther down the river, made fa- 
mous by Father Ralle who erected a large wooden cross 
in the park or square in the centre of the village. When 
they reached there, however, another surprise and at- 
tack by the soldiers dispersed the band and Bomaseen 
was killed. 

* * * K 


In order that the reader may obtain a comprehen- 
sive idea of the frightful disaster which overtook the 
tribe of Kannabas of which Bomaseen was the chief and 
Father Ralle the spiritual adviser, it is necessary to 
view the facts historically. 

The outrages committed by the Indians in Maine had 
reached the ears of the government and a large detach- 
ment of troops was sent from Boston to put down the 
_ uprising. Priestly influence was considered the exciting 
cause of the outbreaks and it was determined to capture 
Father Ralle. Captains Harmon, Moulton, Brown and 
Bene were despatched with two hundred men who filled 
seventeen large whaleboats. 

They landed two miles from the village of Setonket 
and were deploying with a long skirmish line in order to 
surround the place, when they very luckily picked up 
Mulloon who had just escaped. He gave them informa- 
tion about the gauntlet dance at the Salt Works and a 
detachment was sent to capture the band, arriving just in 
time to prevent the most fiendish torture in Indian war- 
fare—a burning at the stake. The only escape for the 
savages was toward their village which was already sur- 
rounded by troops.. They discovered the trap too late. 
The attack was a slaughter. 
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Chief Bomaseen who had just entered the village 
with a squaw and one child, a young girl, ran for the 
river. He was shot in the head while swimming for the 
opposite bank and sank to rise no more. His daughter 
met the same fate, but the old squaw was captured alive. 

In the village the Indians made a final stand. Father 
Ralle led them to the square in the centre of their little 
town and they rallied around him at the foot of the 
wooden cross which he had erected. 

The firing began on all sides at once. Some of the 
Indians broke from the circle and ran for the woods only 
to fall upon the bayonets of the men hidden in the thick- 
ets.. The soldiers gradually moved forward into the 

- town, occupying the homes of the Indians which had been 
vacated, and using these as points of vantage from which 
to fire upon the redskins. 

The circle of defenders around Father Ralle grew 

less. 

“His enemies shall lick the dust,” reads the white 
man in his bible, and he proceeds to carry out the injunc- 
tion when it suits his inclinations and wishes. The white 
man’s enemies bit the dust by scores and hundreds on 
this day. But the losses were not all on one side. Many 

Indians sold their lives dearly. It was desperation that 

drove the tomahawk home when any of the attacking 
party carelessly exposed themselves, for it was true of 
them that 
“Their fatal hands 
No second’ stroke intend.” 
Father Ralle fell, pierced by many bullets. Some 
exultant frontiersman tore his scalp from his head and 
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carried it off as a trophy. His body was close to the 
cross, the arms outstretched as if in supplication. Around 
their idol lay his faithful followers, row after row of 
bodies testifying to the loyal sacrifice of life in his mis- 
guided cause. The proud spirit of the Kannabas’ chief 
was broken forever. 

With the death of this learned man the power of the 
French among the Indians was lost, and the wars of 
the Maine frontier ceased. 


Sally Cloud went over the field’ of battle with Frank 
Swan and her father the following day. The little 
building used as a church and the truck-master’s shed 
where the Indians exchanged skins and bear meat for 
strong water and corn and beans, had been burned to the 
ground. Scarcely a house was left standing fit for 
habitation. The flames had completed the work of des- 
truction begun by the soldiers. 

The stroke of vengeance was annihilation! 

One disquieting thought remained to haunt Sally 
‘Cloud, aside from the theartsickness caused by the awful 
slaughter of which she had been a witness. 

What had been the fate of the Marquis de St. Pry? 
He had been seen by no one since the attack began when 
the gauntlet dance was in progress. Frank Swan aided 
Sally in a careful search of the dead, but his body was 
not found. 

The cabin which the had occupied was searched. 
Nothing there had been disturbed. Even the books and 
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the dishes on the table were as Sally had left them after 
the morning meal, 


There was no trace of the Marquis de St. Pry. The 
French spy had escaped. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BUILDING A SHIP IN MAINE 


Peace settled again in the valley of the Sheepscot. 
The deserted plantations were repeopled, industries be- 
gan to thrive, and shipping came to Wiscasset from Bos- 
ton and other points along the coast. The re-awakening 
of business, the revival of shipbuilding for the foreign 
trade and the demand for manufactured goods and farm 
implements started the commercial tide again from the 
larger cities to the outlying settlements. 

Among the early visitors to Wiscasset the next year 
was Frank Swan, who had now fully recovered from his 
injuries and was again making a tour of the Maine 
hamlets in the interest of his father’s firm. His first 
call was made at the Cloud homestead and his welcome 
was a very cordial one. 

The purpose of his visit was twofold. He was very 
anxious to see Sally Cloud again, and he came also on 
business which made it necessary for him to consult Cap- 
tain Cloud at once. After the family greetings and a 
hearty supper Frank made known the business which 
brought him again to Maine. 

“Capt. Cloud,” said he, “if you will build the vessel 
which you planned about the time of the Indian out- 
break, and will load her with good spar timber and 
tobacco, my father will guarantee a quick sale at Havre 
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at good prices. He has sent me to you with this offer 
and if I put the deal through for the firm, I am to be 
sent to Europe to dispose of the cargo upon your arrival 
on the other side. It means a good deal to me and I 
hope you will consider the matter favorably. There is 
going to be trouble in Europe and lumber and tobacco 
are already in demand. The French government dis- 
tributes tobacco in the army as a ration, and they want 
all the timber they can get for war vessels and for 
barracks for the troops.” 

“It’s a great opportunity,” replied Capt. Cloud, “and 
I don’t propose to let it slip. Dve talked it over with 
my partner, Dodge, and we propose to begin work at 
once. We'll stretch the keel of a 300-ton schooner next 
week if we can find a good piece of oak. The boys are 
scouring the woods round Dagget’s Castle for the right 
tree,” 

“Have you drawn your plans, Captain?’ asked 
Frank Swan, surprised at the news that the keel would 
be laid so soon. 

“Plans? Bless you, my boy, we don’t want any 
plans for a schooner. We just build ’em.” 

“But you build them on mathematical formulae, 
dont’ you?” inquired Frank. “You have drawings.” 

“Mathematical fiddle-sticks! Drawings! Nothing 
of the kind. It’s done by rule o’ thumb, my boy. We 
build as we go. If the sheer of her stern doesn’t look 
right, why, we just change it till the eye is satisfied. 
Mathematics would make her too precise and stiff. She 
would probably be cranky and perverse like. Sort of 
inanimate as it were.” 
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“You don’t claim that a ship has life, do you, Cap- 
tain,” asked Swan with a smile. 

“Sure,” replied the Captain. “Some boats sail 
themselves, are quick in stays, easy to steer and mount 
the waves like a duck. Others stick their nose under 
every wave that comes along. They won’t come about, 
and you can’t keep them within two points of the course. 
Stubborn, you know, just like a farm critter. 

“Maine turns out the best farmers and the best 
sailors,” remarked Frank. 

“Yes,” said Capt. Cloud, ‘and Maine sailors make 
good farmers after they make their last port.” 

Frank Swan enjoyed his talks with the Captain and 
sought his company for some part of each day, either 
at the house or down at the blacksmith shop. The ship- 
yard was all activity from this time on. The logs began 
to come in for the keel and stern and ribs. They were 
sent to the sawmill, first, and were then dressed at the 
yard. 

The entire Cloud family joined in the work. The 
stalwart sons went into the woods for timber. Mrs. 
Cloud and Sally cooked the meals, and found time to 
cultivate corn and beans in the garden near the house, 
and to raise chickens. Even Frank Swan, who was 
enjoying the hospitality of the Cloud home, did some- 
thing to help out. He ran chores as if he were a boy 
again, and went for the milk night and morning. He 
helped the Captain get together the nautical instruments 
needed for the voyage, writing to firms in Boston with 
whom he was acquainted. He also ordered such parts 
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of the ironwork as could not be made by Capt. Cloud at 
the forge. 

The question of subsistence was solved by dividing 
the members of the family into groups, each providing 
some necessity. Fish, lobsters and oysters were plenty 
in season, for the trouble of taking. Vegetables were 
raised on the farm. 

Flour and meal were supplied by the youngest of the 
family, Theodore, who worked in the only mill which 
was to be found within fifty miles. The next older boy 
was employed by the butcher. So the men who did the 
hard work had meat almost every day. The girls did 
the housework, kept the boys’ clothes mended, and made 
great mufflers and thick, warm mittens for winter. Thus 
comparatively little money was needed in building “The 
Sally,” the Captain’s sons taking their pay in shares in 
the enterprise. 

The summer came quickly and when the pears and 
cherries ripened Frank and Sally had gay times picking 
them. The farm was about a mile from the village. 
The two lovers could not have found greater seclusion 
in the parlor at home than they found here in the open 
air. No one ever came there now that the schooner was 
fairly under way at the shipyard, except the women folks 
when after vegetables and fruit. 

One day Sally and Frank found themselves entirely 
alone at the farm. Sally selected a well-loaded pear tree 
and with Frank’s help placed a ladder against a lower 
branch. Frank climbed to the top, and the picking 
began, Sally putting the fruit in the basket. 
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“Isn't it too bad that I must go away so soon?” said 
Frank, as he stopped work to test the ripeness of a 
particularly luscious pear, which he passed to Sally with 
the advice to try it.” 

“You like it here?’ asked Sally, archly. 

“Very much indeed,” replied Frank. “I enjoy the 
outdoor life, and I like to be among people who are free 
from social restraints. One can be natural here.” 

“Aren’t people natural in Boston,” asked Sally in a 
tone of surprise. 

“Tt is Boston naturalness, I suppose,” said Frank. 
“But it isn’t human nature naturalness. Social exist- 
ence there is based upon what is proper from a purely 
theoretical point of view. If you are a woman of 
society you must be friends with your worst enemy, and 
entertain her because purchance she is the governor’s 
wife. If you are a man you must wear long hair— 
somebody else’s hair made into a periwig. You must 
put on knee breeches and wear gold buckles and lace 
collars and cuffs. That is, you must wear them if you 
go to balls and receptions. I hate it. I want to dress for 
comfort, not for show.” 

“You must have many comforts in other ways,” 
said Sally, “that we don’t have here. What a luxury to 
have all the books you can read. It must be lovely to 
have warm sleeping rooms. It gets awfully cold here, 
some winters, and if the big fireplace in the s‘tting-room 
won’t heat the whole house there is no way to do it. 
Then, too, think of having a bathtub! I would be per- 
fectly happy if we had one in our house.” 
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“And wouldn't you like a spinnet?” asked Frank. 

“Indeed I would.” 

“And pictures?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Sally, confidently, “How many 
nice things there are in the world if one only has the 
means or the opportunity to enjoy them. We can get 
along without them, but if we do have them they add to 
our pleasure and develop feelings and desires that we 
hardly knew we possessed. Music and painting don’t 
get much attention here in the woods, but the capacity to 
enjoy such things is just as great as it is among people 
of the city.” 

“You are just the kind to enjoy city life, Sally,” 
said Frank, taking another bite of the pear which bore 
the marks of Sally’s teeth as well as his own. “If you 
had money I think you would have a picture gallery, and 
a house full of servants, and a stable of carriage horses.” 

“Can a person have all those lovely things and still be 
natural?” asked Sally with a quizzical expression. 

Frank Swan laughed. He looked down from his 
lofty perch upon the vivacious girl at the foot of the 
ladder and felt a sudden impulse to confide to her some 
cherished thoughts which he had long wished to express. 
Sally was a picture of frontier womanhood, glowing in 
health and bubbling with youthful spirits. The bright 
sun wove golden glories in her wealth of auburn hair 
and made it, in Frank’s eyes, a halo above a face of 
perfect beauty. 

“Tt would never spoil you to have the best in the 
world,” said Frank in a serious tone. 

“Why do you think so,” asked Sally. 
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“Because you are sensible. Because flattery would 
never turn your head. I believe you would be just as 
genuine and warm hearted as you are now.” 

Frank came down the ladder. 

“T might just as well say it now, Sally, as any other 
time. I have grown very fond of you and I can’t bear 
to go away again until I know how you feel toward me. I 
don’t ask you whether you love me, but I want to know 
that you think well of me. While I was recovering from 
my wounds last year, 1 thought my liking for you might 
be only the sentimental feeling due to a sense of grati- 
tude to you for saving my life. But I know now that it 
was more than sentiment. I not only like to be near you 
and talk to you, but I long to plan with you for the 
future. I feel like telling you all about my ambitions 
and hopes. I want to make you my confidante. That 
means companionship, and love that grows from com- 
panionship is true to the last.” 

Sally felt the warm blood suffusing her neck and 
her cheeks burned under his ardent gaze. She hesitated 
before replying, for fear she might say too much. 

Frank put his arm around her shoulders and took 
one hand in his firm grasp. Sally was so happy that 
she forgot her embarrassment and was soon telling him 
how pleasing he was to her eyes when she first saw him, 
and how much he had been in her thoughts since that 
time, during the terrible experiences through which they 
had both passed and some part of which they had 
suffered together. 

By the time ‘they had filled the basket with pears, 
the lovers understood each other pretty well. They 
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talked about Frank’s prospects and made plans covering 
such a long period that they forgot the most important 
point of all—the date of the wedding. 

The subject uppermost in their minds was the trip 
to Havre and the success of the business venture which 
was to be the foundation of Frank’s fortune. 

It was agreed that Frank should return from Boston 
in time for the launching and the secret of their engage- 
ment was to be kept until that happy day. Both lovers 
were sure success must come and their dreams were cor- 
respondingly bright. 

Frank Swan left for home early in the following 
week. The parting was harder than Sally had thought 
it would be, but the future promised so much, as Sally 
pictured in her day dreams, that she was still very happy. 
After Frank’s departure, she entered upon her daily 
work with renewed energy. 

The shipyard teemed with activity. When the keel 
of the schooner had been laid, a steambox was fitted up 
for bending the timber for the frames. These were of 
white oak and were steamed until quite supple and were 
bent over a log and fastened, and allowed to remain until 
they were set. When a sufficient number for the hull had 
been made ready, the stern post was put in place. It was 
a magnificent piece of oak. 

Capt. Cloud insisted upon putting in a double set of 
breast-hooks to strengthen the bow, in case, as he said, 
the schooner got afoul of an iceberg. The blacksmith 
shop was kept busy turning out bolts and spikes and 
other iron work. 
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The sawmill furnished the planks for the sheathing. 
They were of pine and two inches thick. Bolts were run 
through planks and ribs and clinched on the inside of 
the hull. A second sheathing of pine planks was spiked 
to the ribs on the inner side. 

The vessel began to take shape. The prow was 
sharp enough to be graceful, but widened out rapidly to 
give ample room in the fo’c’sle. The beams to support 
the deck were placed sufficiently close together to give 
security against the crushing force of any wave that 
might come aboard. Hatchways were built large enough 
to allow the shipment of hogsheads and other bulky 
cargo. The deck planks were of hard pine, and the 
bowsprit a solid hard pine spar capable of great resistance 
to strain or impact. 

Then came the calking. The boys used fine strips of 
oakum which they drove home until the seams were hard 
and tight. The bulwarks had oak stanchions and pine 
planking. Sally took particular interest in the cabin 
and it was made large enough to allow of two rooms 
being partitioned off at the stern where small ports 
furnished light and air. The main cabin was lighted by 
means of gratings and ventilators in the deck house. 
The galley was built well forward and was of good size. 

Capt. Cloud’s sea-going friends said the hull was a 
model for rough weather and predicted that the schooner 
would be easy to handle. The freeboard was high and ~ 
she had the appearance of holding her nose well out of 
the water. A few coats of paint gave her a very trim 
appearance. 
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Progress had been slow on the finishing touches and 
a year sped by quickly, but she was finally pronounced 
ready for launching. Frank Swan kept his promise and 
much to Sally’s delight arrived a full week before the 
day set for the great event. 

Have. you ever attended the launching of a big ves- 
sel? It is always made a holiday in Maine. On this 
particular day the farmers came to town early in the 
morning, and Main street was soon crowded with 
vehicles of every sort, like the field at a county fair in 
later years. The townspeople were out in their best 
Sunday clothes. Sally was the heroine of the day for 
she was to christen the schooner and it was to be named 
after her. 

Frank had secretly brought a bottle of wine for the 
purpose which had been imported by a Boston house only 
a short time previous. Sally cautioned Frank not to tell 
anyone about the wine, for she knew if the fact became 
known to certain people there would be great opposition 
to its use. 

When the day arrived the town filled up rapidly. 
On River street and along the bulkhead on the water’s 
edge was a crowd of several hundred persons, when 
Capt. Cloud and his daughter made their way to the 
shipyard. Every point of vantage was taken on the 
wharf, on the roofs of the sheds and the blacksmith 
shop, and on the bridge. 

It seemed as if they could hold no more, but more 
were constantly arriving. As the hour set for the 
launching drew near, Sally and Frank Swan and Capt. 
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Cloud went aboard and took their places well forward. 
It was Sally’s intention to break the bottle as the 
schooner struck the water, and she took a position close 
in the bite of the bow. Capt. Cloud saw that the ways 
were well greased. 

Men stood at the blocks, with axe in hand, and at 
the word from Capt. Cloud the blows echoed and re- 
echoed through the hull and reverberated from the 
shore. The staunch craft trembled for a moment, then 
sped swiftly down the ways and plunged into the smooth 
waters of the river, parting them into long feathers of 
spray that in the sunlight looked like myriad rainbows. 

The proudest moment of Sally’s life had come. She 
raised the bottle of wine triumphantly and holding it 
aloft for a moment smashed it successfully over the 
prow, the foaming contents gushing wildly in all direc- 
tions. It was the sensation of the day, and was talked 
about for years afterwards by many a wiseacre who pre- 
dicted that misfortune would overtake any vessel chris- 
tened with wine. 

Capt. Cloud afterwards told one of Sally’s critics 
that he was glad it wasn’t Jamaica rum—‘t would have 
been such a waste of good stuff. 

As Sally broke the bottle she cried out: 

“T name thee ‘Sally of Wiscasset?’ ” 

Frank Swan tried to say :—“Long may she ride the 
waves and may she bring fortune to her owners” but his 
words were drowned by the shouts of the spectators. 

When the schooner had been hauled up to the wharf 
and made secure, the friends who had been invited to 
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take lunch went aboard. It was like a great family 
picnic. Tables made of planks set on supports were 
placed fore and aft and baskets containing sandwiches, 
cakes and pies and doughnuts were opened. 

Everybody had brought something. It was all 
home-made and everyone wanted to taste what somebody 
else had made. What one might have forgotten, another 
was sure to have. Before the hungry crowds were satis- 
fied, the day was waning, and all too soon the festivities 
of the greatest event of the year for Wiscasset were at 
an end. 

There was, however, considerable work yet to be 
done on the Sally before she would be ready for sea, and 
on the following day the men were at their task again. 
The question of spars was a serious one and Capt. Cloud 
hunted long and diligently for spruces of the right 
height and size. He finally found two trees well adapted 
to the purpose, standing almost together, twin brothers 
of the forest. They were near a bluff whose precipitous 
side served as a chute for the great trunks when felled 
and trimmed. They were shot down the declivity into 
deep water, and towed to the shipyard where they were 
dressed and planed under Capt. Cloud’s direction. 

When the masts were stepped, the riggers from 
Boston set the ratlines and stays and guys, and then came 
the sailmaker to bend the canvas. While this part of the 
work was being done, the boys built two large whale- 
boats, each capable of holding ten men, and fitted them 
with lockers for food and water, and with oars. 

A dory was built for use in an emergency as it 
could be launched more quickly than a whaleboat. 
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In spite of the long hours of toil they were all very 
happy and very jolly. In the fall the family would 
gather in the sitting room, after supper, before the huge 
fireplace where the logs flamed and snapped. 

Capt. Cloud would entertain them sometimes with 
tales of the sea, and at other times Mrs. Cloud would 
contribute a ghost story and get the youngsters in such 
a state of terror that they were afraid to go to bed until 
Sally reassured them by going upstairs with a lighted 
candle and searching in the dark closets under the 
rafters. 

When Capt. Cloud got reminiscent he always re- 
verted to the days in Eastport when the British held the 
town. One of his favorite stories was about a card party 
which was held one winter evening at the barracks. 
The townspeople were friendly with the British officers 
and frequently went to their quarters at the fort and 
played cards till midnight or later. 

One evening old Mr. Buckman, who was somewhat 
irascible, took exception to a play made by one of the 
officers and after a wordy dispute, Buckman rose from 
his seat, seized his hat and went out in a huff, declaring 
he would never darken their door again. 

The barracks were protected by sentries who allowed 
no one to go in or out unless he could give the pass 
word. When Mr. Buckman closed the door behind him 
with more force than courtesy would dictate, the officers 
winked at one another and laughed. 

They pictured to themselves the discomfiture of 


Buckman when halted by the sentinel and brought back 
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to the officers’ quarters, or perhaps thrown into the guard 
house. The party enjoyed the joke in anticipation and 
waited patiently for the denoument. 

A half hour passed and nothing was heard of Buck- 
man. The hands on the old-fashioned dial moved around 
until a full hour had been marked off. It was now no 
laughing matter for the English and they went out to 
investigate. 

As Buckman told the story afterwards, the laugh 
was on the officers. He said he was almost upon the 
sentinel before it occurred to him that he had forgotten 
to obtain the password. He determined to bluff his way 
through ‘the lines. 

“Halt!” came the challenge. 

“Who comes there?” 

_ “Friend!” said Buckman. 

“Advance and give the countersign!” 

“Washington!” shouted Buckman. . The sentinel 
recognized him, obeyed the tactics by “presenting arms” 
and Buckman passed out. He had guessed the password. 

The fall days on the Sheepscot passed quickly and 
winter came on apace. The long evenings were made 
cheerful by merry gatherings at the firesides where pop- 
corn, apples and cider, with parlor games, helped to 
break the monotony. In the daytime the men worked 
on the fittings for the cabin and galley. Frank Swan 
had included among his purchases a barometer, sextant 
and compass which arrived just before Christmas. 
Sally opened one of the boxes and called her father to 
see the beautiful watch that Frank had bought. When 
Capt. Cloud saw it he danced around the box like a wild 
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Indian, uttering exclamations of delight which seemed to 
Sally out of reason and she began to doubt his sanity. 

“Do you know what that is?’ asked Capt. Cloud 
when he lifted the instrument from its case. 

“Why, it’s a watch, isn’t it,’ Sally asked, in a some- 
what injured tone. 

“A watch! A watch!” the Captain shouted. “My 
dear child, that’s a chronometer!” Capt. Cloud looked 
steadily at Sally for fully half a minute to note the effect 
of his announcement. “Don’t you know,” he said, “that 
the price of a chronometer is something fabulous? Why, 
only twenty-five years ago the English government paid 
a man by the name of Harrison £20,000 for inventing it. 
Let’s see who made this one.” The Captain read aloud 
the inscription on the case: “John Arnold, London, 
1782.” Then he added: “This is one with all the 
latest improvements.” 

“What is it for,” asked’ Sally innocently. 

“We measure time with it and determine the longi- 
tude. We take morning sights of the sun, and the chro- 
nometer gives us the exact time. Then we reckon the 
longitude. We find the latitude by meridian observa- 
tions, and then we know just where we are at sea. When 
you know that much of navigation, and something about 
storms and currents and signals, and can read the bar- 
ometer, and know your ship from truck to keel and from 
dolphin striker to taffrail, you’re all right.” 

“Ts that all one needs to learn,” asked Sally. 

“You might not be able to project a course on the 
great circle,” said her father, smiling, “but you would 
fetch up somewhere near your port.” 
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. Only the finishing touches remained to be given to 
the schooner. The tool chest was filled, and deck tools, 
axes, hand spikes, windless breaks, heavers, boat hooks, 
belaying pins and lanterns were put aboard. In the 
cabin, Sally found room for a few books, a lamp and a 
stove. There were oilskins in the lockers, lead and line 
for soundings, signal flags, a flexible rule, and dip nets. 
On a table was a globe of the world for Capt. Cloud. 

The hawes-pipes being now in place, two anchors 
with chains were slung at the bow. When the windlass 
and hawsers were aboard, the Sally was as near complete 
as even Capt. Cloud could wish. At the latter’s sugges- 
tion, however, a few barrels of oil were stowed on deck 
for use in rough weather. 

So far as the crew was concerned it was strictly a 
family affair. Capt. Cloud was the skipper, and his 
eldest son Nat was first mate. Even little Theodore was 
pressed into service and was detailed to help about the 
deck and in the galley. It was agreed’ that Sally should 
be the cook. She was not treated as were such function- 
aries on Atlantic packets in those days, and sent to the 
fo’c’sle, but was given a private stateroom off the cabin, 
There were reasons for tnis which subsequent events 
will explain. 
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CHAPTER -X. 
A NOTABLE EVENT. 


Sally stood in the middle of the kitchen floor with 
her sleeves rolled above her elbows and wearing a huge 
apron that nearly encircled her dress. On tables were 
ranged pans of currants, raisins and citron, while bowls 
of sugar, butter, suet, milk and eggs stood about in 
apparent confusion, but in reality in perfect order as the 
housewife looks at such things, for they were arranged 
in the rotation in which they were to be used. A cup of 
amber liquid giving out a pungent but pleasing odor, 
suspiciously like brandy, stood a little apart and safely at 
the rear where its precious contents would be less likely to 
spill. If the reader is a housekeeper she has already 
guessed what was going on in the Cloud homestead on 
this eventful day. 

Sally Cloud was not alone. Her mother and several 
neighbors were there to help, and each did a part in 
preparing the wonderful cake which custom decreed must 
be the feature of every wedding. On a shelf above the 
table which Sally selected for mixing the ingredients, she 
laid a gold ring, a bright coin and a thimble, remarking 
as she put each in place: 

“The one who gets the ring in her piece of cake will 
be married before the end of the year. Whoever gets 
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the coin will marry a fortune, and the dear girl who gets 
the thimble will be a lovely old maid.” 

“Oh, how horried!” said Marion Hodges, one of 
Sally’s schoolgirl friends, “I’m sure to get the thimble. 
I know what I’ll do. I shall mark the cake where the 
thimble is and refuse to take a piece with the secret sign 
on it.” 

“The coin is for you, Marion,” said Sally, and I hope 
you'll get it.” 

Mrs. Cloud said it wouldn’t be fair to let anyone 
know about the gifts in the cake. “Sally, you must mix 
it with your eyes shut.” - 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Sally. “I haven’t any cloves 
or nutmegs.” 

“Send into the Dodges, my child,” said Mrs. Cloud. 
“They will gladly give you anything you want.” 

“How can you ask favors of such mean people, 
Mother,” said Sally. “I wouldn’t borrow from them as 
much as a pin. I would die first.” 

Don’t get all worked up over neighborhood gossip, 
Sally,” said her mother. “The Dodges are neighbors and 
we mustn’t quarrel with them over trifles.” 

“Mother,” said Sally, “you would let them close up 
our front entrance without even a protest, but I wouldn’t. 
I can’t pretend to be friendly with people who are my 
enemies behind my back, and I mean to let the Dodges 
know it.” 

“Tl get the cloves and nutmegs,” said Marion. 

“You are a dear, good girl,” said Sally. “Now if 
Mother will stone the raisins, and Rachel will chop the 
suet, we'll be ready to mix the cake by the time Marion 
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gets back. Theodore, you help Mother, but don’t you eat 
the raisins. 

Then Sally made a cream of the butter and sugar, 
and when the yolks of twelve eggs had been whipped 
smooth and light, she beat them into it. Then came the 
milk and flour alternately with the beaten whites of eggs, 
and then the brandy and spice, and lastly the fruit well 
dredged with flour. All were thoroughly mixed, and 
when the consistency was right, the ring, the coin and the 
thimble were buried in the mass—seeds of hope for some 
and of disappointment for others. 

So we have in our lives talents buried deep in our 
natures for which we look eagerly in later years. Some 
of us find the ring and the tender happiness of domestic 
bliss, a perfect union under a cloudless sky. Others of 
us know none of these serene joys, but early discover the 
glittering coin that brings with it power, luxury and 
independence. 

Still a third class are doomed to isolation, vain long- 
ings, ceaseless struggles and bitter disappointments—the 
symbol of the thimble. Yet who shall say that this great 
majority has not its reward and solace in the very gamut 
of life over which it stretches. Life is energy. It is only 
by unceasing labor that we develop the talents entrusted 
to us. 

What is serenity as compared with struggle? It 
seems like a killing monotony. What are wealth and 
power if they do not bring love or true friendship? 
There are lost chords in both careers, but to the strong, 
determined, resistless nature, no matter what the obstacles, 
or what the trials, privations or sacrifices, the anthem of 
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life rings with the music of the spheres, every note strong 
and clear, every chord touched, the whole grand song 
echoing the grandeur of Nature. For our struggles are 
the salvation of the world. 

x x * * 

A stranger, even, would have guessed that some 
event out of the ordinary was about to happen in the little 
village. The church with its tall white pillars in front 
and high windows on the sides with little panes of glass 
scarcely larger than a hymn-book, was open, although it 
was a week day, and rows of men and boys lined the 
steps. They were there to see the people as they came 
slowly in pairs and groups along the roads leading to the 
Common. 

In the vestibule of the church before the open door 
stood the sexton, tugging at the bell rope at measured 
intervals. With deep, prophetic, warning tones the bell 
rang out its solemn appeal to the faithful as on Sundays. 
and one had to fix his attention on the little house at the 
lower side of the Common, whence the bride and groom 
were soon to come, to keep in mind that it was a festive 
occasion which called the townspeople together, and not a 
funeral. 

Even the pleasure loving girls and boys seemed moved 
to seriousness by the depressing solemnity, and the tones 
from the belfry sounded more and more doleful. The 
farm wagons were arriving now bringing whole families 
for a day intown. The long shed on the open lot adjoin- 
ing the church edifice was soon full and new arrivals had 
to find hitching posts here and there around the Common. 
With the presence of women the gathering was enlivened 
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somewhat, for dressed in figured mulls and wearing bon- 
nets brilliant with flowers they gave color to the scene. 

Now the young women of the village, in white muslin 
gowns, and accompanied by the young dandies, in light 
colored tight fitting trousers, blue coats with brass but- 
tons, and high black stocks around their necks flocked 
into the church and filled the front seats. 

The minister arrived and stood at the door shaking 
hands with all who came. 

There was a flutter of excitement as word was 
passed from pew to pew that the bridal party had started 
from the house. A musical welcome burst from the 
violins, spinnet and harp in the loft at the rear of the 
house, and soon was recognized by a few of the more 
worldly as a selection from an opera just then popular in 
France. 

The scene was in striking contrast to the still and 
sombre picture presented on Sundays. The music dis- 
pelled the gloom that had rested like a pall while the old 
bell tolled. Gossip sent a hum of gladness through the 
church, and bright eyes and red cheeks were turning 
restlessly toward the door. The bride and family arrived, 
and the groom after a whispered conversation walked 
with the minister up the centre aisle to the high, old- 
fashioned pulpit with its flight of steps on either side. 

The bride followed upon her father’s arm. The 
bridesmaids and ushers took their places on either side 
as Frank Swan stepped forward and led Sally to the 
altar. They were an attractive couple. Frank was fault- 
lessly dressed. His strong, manly face was made more 
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striking by a well-fitting white periwig which covered his 
finely shaped head. Sally wore white muslin with short 
puffed sleeves. It may not have been as elaborate a 
wedding gown as a city bride would expect, even in those 
days, but she was more than pleased, and the final look 
which she had taken at the house, in the long narrow 
mirror with gilt frame and cross-bars, had been assurance 
enough that she would pass muster in the eyes of her 
friends. 

The ceremony was quickly over, but the festivities 
made a holiday for the village folk from the hour of the 
wedding until dark. When the cake was cut, Marion 
Hodges got the ring, much to Sally’s joy. The coin fell 
te Nat Cloud. The thimble was found by Rachel Quimby 
who according to the records lived to be ninety years of 
age, never married, and died in the little cottage on the 
Common where she was born. 

* * * * 


In another week the Sally of Wiscasset was loaded 
with lumber for the European market and the sailing day 
fixed. Space in the hold was reserved for tobacco to be 
taken aboard at Boston. The lumber was stowed in the 
hold and on deck from the poop to forecastle break. 

It was a perfect June day when the Sally cast loose 
her moorings and with foresail, mainsail and jib set, laid 
her course through the Narrows, past the blockhouse and 
the neighboring scenes of bloodshed, a few years past. 
The wind was northerly and the Sally ran “winged out” 
all the way down river and out upon the bosom of the 
broad Atlantic. 
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In passing the spot on the river bank where Sally 
Cloud escaped from the savages after the bloody events 
at the blockhouse, the indelible figure of the savage on the 
lightning-scarred rock was still visible, and Sally Swan 
was the centre of the group that gathered at the vessel’s 
side to gaze upon it until it faded from sight in the 
distance. 

Frank made her tell the story of her escape again 
in all its details. 

The Sally sailed in the morning and while the sun 
was yet high, the fore and main topsails were set, and the 
course set south by west for Boston. The schooner 
pointed well up and was kept there with little effort on 
the part of the man at the wheel. 

The Massachusetts coast was sighted on the second 
day out and at night they were at anchor in Boston 
harbor. While the tobacco was being loaded, Frank and 
Sally visited Frank’s parents and passed many delightful 
days, visiting points of interest in and around Boston. 
The time for leave-taking came too soon for the happy 
bride and groom, but Capt. Cloud said they must sail as 
soon as everything was made snug and his word was law. 

On the second day out from Boston the Sally 
signalled two ships for Greenwich time, and Capt. Cloud 
set the chronometer. At the cabin table that night he said 
the Sally was the best vessel he ever sailed. Before they 
had been out a week, the Captain had a chance to learn 
the Sally’s good points still better and his opinion was 
confirmed. 
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A gale from the southwest overtook them, and as 
the course was a little north of east, the Sally ran before 
it for two days without a mishap. Nat Cloud, the mate, 
said it was a great test of the schooner’s sea-going quali- 
ties. She stood up to it as staunch as a watertight cask. 
Few waves broke on deck, even when the gale was at its 
height. When the storm swept down upon the Sally, it 
came with such frightful force that the schooner careened 
till her lee rail was under water, but being heavily loaded 
she righted soon and there was then no danger of 
capsizing. 

It was the thirty-second day of the voyage, as the 
Log read, when the soundings indicated that the Sally 
had passed within the hundred-fathom limit and was 
nearing land. Scarcely had the good news been passed 
around, when a French frigate hove in sight and laid 
her course to cross the bows of the Sally. 

Capt. Cloud kept his vessel steadily on her course 
and he and his mate watched the great spread of canvas 
on the warship with critical eyes. They could now dis- 
tinctly see two rows of gun ports. Nat, the first mate, 
was trying to make out what course the stranger would 
take to avoid a collision, as the vessels were gradually 
drawing closer and closer. 

“She seems to be a cruiser, all right,” shouted Nat 
to Capt. Cloud. “We’re too near the Channel for pirates. 
Wonder what she’s up to, now.” 

As he spoke, a puff of smoke came from one of her 
forward ports and was followed by a shot that sped 
across the bows of the Sally of Wiscasset. 
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“That means ‘heave to’ sure enough,” said Nat and 
he sprang down from the pile of lumber which had been 
his point of observation and gave orders which brought 
the schooner up in the wind. As the Sally lost headway 
the man-of-war was seen to lower a boat which was 
quickly manned and pulled toward the schooner. In 
the bow was a six-pounder and the crew were armed 
with cutlasses. In the stern sat an officer in a gorgeous 
uniform, and from a small staff at his back floated the 
flag of France. 

There was considerable curiosity on board the Sally, 
but no excitement or confusion. The French flag was 
looked upon as friendly, and the Americans waited pati- 
ently for developments. 

“Tt’s no use making any protest, Nat,” said Capt. 
Cloud. The chances are that war has broken out since 
we sailed and we’ve got to give an account of ourselves. 
Stand by to give the officer a lift over the side,” he 
shouted. 

The boat came within speaking distance and the 
sailors rested on their oars while the young officer hailed 
the Sally and put some questions to Capt. Cloud. He 
wanted to know the name of the vessel, what port she 
was from and where she was bound. 

Apparently satisfied with the replies, the officer 
ordered his men to pull alongside. The Sally’s entire 
crew and Frank and his wife were on deck. Sally was 
standing close to the companion way as the dapper little 
officer stepped aboard. He saluted and raised his hat 
when he saw that a woman was present. 
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Had the sea been suddenly drawn from under them 
or the light of the sun extinguished Sally could not have 
been more astounded. 

The man before her was the Marquis de St. Pry! 
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Their eyes met, but the Marquis made no sign to 
indicate that he recognized Sally. Turning to Capt. 
Cloud he said, briskly :— 

“T must see your papers. France has inhibited 
American shipping from her ports. You probably know 
that my country is at war with Prussia and Austria.” 

Capt. Cloud said he was entirely ignorant of the 
situation in Europe. “I was not aware that American 
vessels were forbidden to enter your ports. The last 
news we heard at Boston was about the fall of the Bas- 
tile and the agitation of the Revolutionists. What course 
must we take? Your proclamation was issued after we 
sailed. By all that’s just we ought to be exempted, and 
allowed to make port. Our log will show you that we 
have been out for thirty-two days. Besides we have a 
cargo that ought to be very welcome in France just now.” 

“What have you aboard besides lumber,” asked the 
Marquis, as he walked toward the cabin with Capt. 
Cloud. 

“There’s tobacco,” said the Captain, “and it ought 
to find a quick sale at this time, I should think.” 

“Tf-you get a chance to sell it, I should say it would 
pay very handsomely,” said the Marquis. “It may hap- 
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pen that the King or the Minister of War will want it,” 
he added, grimly. 

“What do you mean by that,” asked Capt. Cloud, 
with seafaring bluntness. 

“T mean that your vessel is liable to seizure and con- 
fiscation under the law,” and the young lieutenant looked 
Capt. Cloud straight in the eye for the first time since 
he came aboard. 

This brief conversation had taken place on the deck 
as the Captain and the lieutenant walked aft. They 
disappeared into the cabin and Sally, who had followed as 
close as decency would allow, leaned on the taffrail and 
revolved the situation in her mind. 

If she disclosed the lieutenant’s identity as the Mar- 
quis de St. Pry who was responsible for Sally’s captivity 
at the cabin of Father Ralle, there would be nothing 
gained and there might be a scene. -Capt. Cloud was 
blunt and outspoken on all occasions, and there was no 
telling what might follow Sally’s confession that she rec- 
ognized their unwelcome visitor as the French spy of 
the Sheepscot. 

Such a course on her part might lead even to blood- 
shed. 

She decided that the welfare of the entire crew was 
in her hands and that she owed it to them all to remain 
silent. Sally was leaning over the rail just above the 
cabin windows. She had scarcely reached the wise deter- 
mination to keep her lips sealed when the conversation 
in the cabin attracted her attention. 

She recognized the voice of the Marquis who was 
saying: 
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“I admit that your papers are all right, Captain, but 
I cannot release the vessel. You must lay your course 
for Havre. A prize crew will be put aboard, and they 
will remain until a decision is reached. You will be at 
liberty to land, and of course can present your case to 
the American minister.” 

Sally felt confirmed in her judgment to remain 
silent. She knew it would be hopeless to bring any new 
complications into the case at this time. She retired to a 
convenient part of the deck where she could watch the 
Marquis, and shielded by the lumber there was little 
chance of her being seen. When he came on deck again 
he-looked about him with evident interest, but Sally kept 
out of view. 

Even after he entered his boat the lieutenant took a 
hasty glance along the rail of the schooner, eyeing each 
of the men keenly. As the boat was rowed away toward 
the warship, Sally saw him turn in his seat several times 
and look back at the schooner. The men on board 
seemed to think he did so for fear of treachery. Sally 
knew differently. 

No sooner were the Frenchmen beyond earshot than 
Capt. Cloud called the crew together and gave them the 
substance of his conversation with the officer, and’ told 
them that the Sally had been seized. Nat, the mate, was 
belligerent, but after the situation had been fully dis- 
cussed all agreed that it would be worse than madness 
to resist. 

Arrangements were accordingly made to receive the 
prize crew and in about one half hour the small boat from 
the cruiser returned with two officers and four men who 
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took charge of the Sally of Wiscasset in the name of 
King Louis XVI. The Marquis was not one of them. 

At a signal from the frigate the Sally eased off to 
her former course and was soon on her way again. The 
spirits of the Americans were greatly depressed, in 
marked contrast to the feelings of joy with which they 
had that morning hailed the news that land was near. 
The French warship kept within cannon-shot, and while 
day light lasted the attention of the Yankee sailors was 
divided between her and the prize crew. 

When Sally went to her berth that night she was 
feeling very much perplexed. She had never confided to 
Frank that the Marquis de St. Pry made love to her 
during her short captivity at Father Ralle’s log house. 
She had thought it wise to keep her own council con- 
cerning the promise she had made to marry the Marquis. 
She had believed he was dead, although the fact that his 
body was not found, after the slaughter at the village, 
left room for doubt. 

His sudden appearance, like an apparition from the 
depths of the ocean, was a great shock and her nerves 
felt the strain. She did not believe that the Marquis 
would continue to ignore her as he did when he first 
stepped foot on the deck of the sally, that afternoon. 

Even if his infatuation had passed away, her actual 
presence might again arouse his desires as on a previous 
occasion. She hoped he had married, meantime, and 
forgotten her, but she was worldly enough to know that 
she would probably prove a stronger attraction, if thrown 
in his company, than any love he might have for one 
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who was absent. She was worried. She felt she was 
in danger. 

They sighted the lights of Havre during the night 
and the schooner stood off and on at the mouth of the 
Seine until daylight, with the frigate in close company. 
When the Sally was taken into port by her convoy, Capt. 
Cloud was directed to anchor well off shore and the 
warship took a position to port between the captured 
schooner and the mouth of the river. 

Capt. Cloud went ashore early and brought the mat- 
ter of the seizure to the attention of the consular agent, 
a very pleasant gentleman from Baltimore who promised 
to present the case to Gouveneur Morris, the American 
minister, who was in Paris. 

The consular agent said he had no doubt the ambas- 
sador could obtain the release of the schooner, as he had 
many influential friends at Court, but he did not give 
Capt. Cloud much hope that it could be done quickly. 
He said the Revolution was taking definite shape in the 
large cities and the populace was thoroughly aroused. 
Owing to the lack of means of communication with the 
peasantry, however, the country districts were ignorant 
of the strong sentiment against the King and Queen and 
the nobility in general. 

“The events following the fall of the Bastile,” said 
the American agent to Capt. Cloud, by way of explana- 
tion, “have aroused the people to open acts of violence. 
I have warned my American friends to leave the country. 
I advise you to settle your affairs as soon as possible, 
and go to England. You can probably get a return cargo 
there.” 
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The Captain repeated his conversation with the con- 
sular agent to those on board the Sally when he returned, 
and Frank Swan insisted upon going ashore to get further 
information. His object was to learn more definitely 
how long it would require to get a decision from Paris 
concerning the schooner. The consular agent took him 
to the officials of the port, and also introduced him to 
several Americans doing business in Havre for com- 
mercial firms in the United States. 

Later in the day Capt. Cloud joined Frank on shore, 
taking Sally with him, and the three went to the Hotel 
de Paris for lunch. At least, Sally called it lunch because 
it was her second meal that day, but Frank said it was 
dejeuner and that it was breakfast for the French. 
Sally insisted upon calling it lunch, and although her 
stay in France was prolonged much beyond her expecta- 
tions, she would never consent to take coffee and rolls in 
bed and wait till 11 or 12 o'clock for something more 
substantial. In consequence she ate four meals a day— 
a breakfast all by herself and the meals served at the 
hotels at regular hours. 

When Frank and Sally had fully discussed this 
question, Frank turned to the subject wppermost in their 
minds and told what he had learned during his rounds 
that forenoon. 

“You cannot understand the excitement here since 
the fall of the Bastile,” said’ Frank. “The situation is 
so different from the idea we had at home. The whole 
purpose of the Revolution, on the part of the leaders, is 
to avenge themselves on the nobility. It is not a struggle 
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for liberty like our efforts to cut free from England. 
There are some men, of course, who pretend to have 
noble thoughts, but most of them are demagogues. 

“Robespierre is only a discontented, dissatisfied law- 
yer who has been taken up by the people because of his 
rabid utterances. He went to Paris from Artois where 
he could’ scarcely make a living. He had high ideals, 
but a weak nature. He isn’t a broad man. He lives 
modestly, they tell me, even more plainly than his posi- 
tion makes it necessary for him to live. He is honest 
and respectable and is perhaps the best principled man 
of all the leaders who are inflaming the people’s minds. 

“Then there’s Danton,” continued Frank. “ He is 
really a fine orator, the consular agent says. He has a 
massive, leonine head, and looks like a smart man, but 
is homely as sin, I am told. 

“Marat is a well educated man. He was a doctor 
and an exquisite in his younger days. Now he edits a 
newspaper for the people, and’ is dirty in his habits, low, 
vulgar and blood-thirsty. They all have ideas enough 
and make good speeches, but the merchants here say 
the leaders cannot carry out the revolutionary theories 
which they advance. They will reap as they have sown. 
I dread to think of you being here,” Frank continued, 
turning a tender look upon Sally, “when worse comes to 
worst.” 

“Tf J am with you,” replied Sally, returning his af- 
fectionate glance, and placing one hand upon his, across 
the table, “I shall feel safe. I promise not to disgrace 
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“We will find one friend among the French, any- 
how,” broke in Capt. Cloud. 

“And who is that,” asked Sally. 

“Lafayette,” replied the Captain. “He returned to 
France as soon as our war of the Revolution was over.” 

“Ves,” interrupted Frank, “and he entered the 
French army. He is a general now. He had been a 
warm friend of the king and queen. When it was sus- 
pected that the king would try to flee the country, Lafa- 
yette was ordered to the frontier to meet the Prussians 
and Austrians. This was in June, last year. The king and 
queen were living in the Tuileries, and when they tried 
to escape, Lafayette was in camp far from Paris. It 
was there that he first heard the news that the royal 
family had fled to Varennes. They were captured there 
by a mere accident. A man in the crowd which gathered 
about their carriage at the inn, where the party stopped, 
recognized the king from his likeness on a piece of 
money in common circulation. 

“Contrary to the general belief, the consular agent 
tells me that Gen. Lafayette had nothing to do with the 
escape. In fact King Louis looked upon him as his 
jailor, because Lafayette had previously been in charge 
of the dragoons at the Tuileries, and made his rounds 
every night to make sure that the royal family were in 
their apartments. The real friend who planned the 
escape was the Count Jean Axel de Fersen. He was 
Rochembeau’s aid-de-camp, and served in the American 
army during the Revolution.” 
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“Our friends multiply,” said Sally. “I should think 
with all these influential men in power we could get a 
little American schooner released.” 

“Under ordinary conditions, we could,” said Frank. 
“But no one knows what will happen next, and everyone 
is afraid of becoming unpopular with the masses if he 
mixes in matters of this kind. We have one friend close 
to the leaders who may be able to do more for us than 
Lafayette or even the minister. An American in busi- 
ness here told me to hunt up Tom Paine. He says he is 
a member of the Assembly, yet he can’t speak a word of 
French. His book on the “Rights of Man” was trans- 
lated into French, and it expressed so tersely the very 
ideas of the Revolutionists that they thought he could 
aid them in forming the government. 

“Frank.” exclaimed Sally with sudden determina- 
tion, “we must go to Paris!” 

“Nonsense, Sally, you musn’t think of such a thing. 
If it is necessary, I will go, but you must remain here 
with your father.” 

“T am going to see the American minister, myself. 
I cannot wait for slow and evasive diplomacy. I believe 
I can accomplish more than either you or father. They 
will have to listen to a woman. You may go along, 
Frank, if you choose, but I am going anyhow.” Sally 
said this with so much spirit and earnestness that Capt. 
Cloud’s smile died on his lips, and he glanced from 
Sally’s face to Frank’s and then again at Sally’s as if 
trying to read the probable outcome of this first family 
disagreement, before committing himself on either side. 
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“But my dear girl,” began Frank, “a woman cannot 
travel'in these times. It is too dangerous. Besides the 
customs of the country are different from those in Amer- 
ica. The seclusion of women is very severe. You will 
hardly believe me when I tell you that the houses have 
no windows on the street on this account. In fact the 
women go about only in carriages, and it is not con- 
sidered respectable to be seen on the streets.” 

“Then I will go as a man,” declared Sally. There 
is no objection to that. At least, I can travel to Paris in 
a disguise, and change when I get there. [ notice the 
men wear loose trousers and a blouse. They crop their 
hair. I can be made a man in fifteen minutes. I will 
have my hair cut 4 

Frank protested. “You will be arrested as a spy. 
These coiffeurs will talk and you will be followed.” 

“Frank, if you love me, you must enter into my 
plans and helpme. You can buy the necessary clothes as if 
you were getting them for yourself. You can cut my 
hair. Please do as I say, Frank, please do,” and Sally 
looked pleadingly into his generous eyes and scanned 
his handsome face to catch the first signs of yielding 
which might flit across it. 

“T'll do it,” he exclaimed with sudden resolution, and 
I shall go with you to Paris.” 

Capt. ‘Cloud thumped the table with his fist and 
cried: “Won over, just as I thought. Just like her 
mother, Frank. Tihere’s no resisting either of ’em when 
their minds are sot.” 

“You agree to it, then, Captain?” asked Frank, 
eagerly. 
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“TI s’pose I must,” replied the Captain. “Guess it’s 
the sensible thing ter do, to go right ter headquarters.” 

“Now go out and get my disguise, Frank,” said 
Sally in high spirits. “I will take a room here at the 
hotel and when you return you may have a lock of my 
hair. Remember that ‘when you are at Rome, you must 
do there as you see done.’” 

Sally first wrote a letter to her mother in Maine, 
across the sea, who was anxiously awaiting tidings of 
the voyage, but she did not confide to her the news of the 
mad escapade which she and Frank were planning. The 
latter soon returned and the work of transforming Sally 
into a man was begun. An hour later Sally and Frank 
left the hotel clad in the rough garb worn by French 
workmen. Sally’s hair was cut short, a sacrifice that 
called for great courage even in those days. A pair of 
rough shoes, almost a size too large, gave her a gait that 
Frank pronounced manly. They carried extra clothing 
and a few necessary articles in a bag. 

Capt. Cloud accompanied them to the river side and 
again wished them godspeed, after an affectionate fare- 
well. The sun was sinking to the horizon when they 
stepped aboard a flatboat at a quay on the water front 
and began the first stage of their journey to Paris. 


CHAPTER XII. 
NEW DANGERS THREATEN. 


Frank bought passage for Honfleur which was then 
a harbor of importance. Soon after they left Havre a 
wet fog settled on the river. There was no cabin on the 
boat and not a seat of any kind. Those who tired of 
standing were obliged to squat upon the wet deck. Frank 
and Sally stood up while the boat was slowly worked 
across the bay against a strong current. They reached 
Honfleur that night, and proceeded on horseback the 
following day for some distance toward Rouen, rather 
than again tempt fate on a flatboat. 

Sally rode astride in her effort to play her part as a 
man. This position on a horse, she said, gave her a 
sense of freedom and a feeling of security. She had 
ridden astride very often in her younger days on the 
farm. It was no trouble to control the poor beast that 
bore her on the journey, for he was utterly spiritless. 
This lack of energy was noticeable everywhere among 
the poor peasantry. They seemed hopeless, indifferent, 
dead to all ambition. 

When the travelers came to know the condition of 
the people better, they felt no wonder at their stolid 
manner and reconciliation to their fate. Their burdens 
were heavy. The taxes were something frightful. 
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Each district or town was practically owned by some 
member of the nobility, and all the farmers and workmen 
were obliged to give to this lord of the manor a certain 
part of all they produced. Frank commented upon the 
unusual number of soldiers they met. The military were 
everywhere, and had almost as poverty stricken an ap- 
pearance as the peasantry themselves. On inquiry the 
travelers learned that the government allowance for their 
support was totally inadequate and the people in spite 
of their own extreme poverty often supplied the soldiers 
with food. 

It presented a curious anomaly. The army, dis- 
tributed over the country to prevent uprisings, was itself 
dependent upon the charity of those whom they were 
expected to keep in subjection. In addition to the unjust 
assessments the priesthood exacted a stipend for the sup- 
port of the church and incidentally for their own per- 
sonal luxuries. 

It was a pitiable condition for the people. They 
lived in small buildings hardly fit for farm animals. 
Frank and Sally were obliged to pass their first night on 
shore at one of the farm houses along the highway. 
They passed by several places, doubtful whether they 
were homes or stables. Finally selecting a house that was 
made attractive on the exterior by roses apparently culti- 
vated for that purpose, Frank made application for 
lodging. 

His French was poor, but the display of a few coins 
gained the desired privilege. The head of the house 
pointed out the fact that the one room, the whole interior 
of the house, was all he could offer. The bare ground 
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was the only floor. A ladder leading to the garret indi- 
cated that under the eaves there was seclusion for the 
women and for the children of the family. 

The horses were turned into the fields to look after 
themselves. There was nothing for them to eat except 
the stubble of the crops. Frank and Sally were thankful 
for any sort of shelter and selecting a corner of the room 
which served as kitchen, dining room and bedroom, they 
made themselves at home. The food was even worse 
than the accommodations. 

Bidding their friends adieu at a very early hour the 
next morning, Frank and Sally pushed on to Rouen. 
They spent some hours visiting points of interest. Sally 
was charmed by the great cathedral. She had never seen’ 
a structure like it. For some time she stood in awe- 
struck silence in the magnificent transept, gazing at the 
vaulted roof and studying the sacred vessels on the altar. 
The grandeur of it all, the magnificent distances, seemed 
to take her out of the world. 

Frank decided that horseback riding was too severe 
with such beasts of burden as they had been obliged to 
use and suggested to Sally that they take the diligence 
from Rouen for the remainder of the journey. 

“Tf we can go quicker by that means I most heartily 
approve of it,” said Sally. We must get to Paris as soon 
as possible. Time is the only thing we have in this world 
that we can absolutely call our own, today, and we must 
make the best use of every minute.” 

“You are a very determined woman, Sally,” said 
Frank, approvingly. “I am seeing a new side of your 
nature now that trouble has come.” 
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“There is only one road to success,” replied Sally. 
Persistency wins. I believe in the grit of the bull-dog. 
When he gets hold of anything he hangs on. If I ever 
have mottoes hung on the walls of our home, two of 
them will be “Persistency is the Secret of Success,” and 
“Do It Now!” 

“Have you any others in mind?” 

“Only the same idea in another form. I would 
impress on everyone the value of time. It never returns. 
It drifts behind us like the water from a mill. We must 
use every n.inute as it comes along. The hours belong to 
us and to everyone, just like the air we breath. Those 
who improve their time accomplish much, and those who 
idle it away are merely the parasites of time. I think I 
would have the motto read: “Time is a God-given Inheri- 
tance. Do not waste it.” 

“Sally, you are the type of woman that America has 
made. If our union is blessed with children whether 
boys or girls, I shall have no fear for their future, with a 
daughter of the Revolution to bring them up.” 

“How good of you to say so, Frank. You couldn’t 
pay mea finer compliment. But we musn’t talk of family 
affairs in public. Not while I am wearing a blouse and 
trousers, anyhow.” 

Frank engaged seats on the diligence from Rouen to 
Roulle. It was a delightful day and the two secured 
places on top of the coach beside the guard. The dili- 
gence was a strange affair. There was room inside for 
six passengers, and three more sat with the driver. The 
baggage was carried in a huge recepticle behind. 
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Although there were four horses the coach made very 
slow progress, and was more than four hours in covering 
the distance to Roulle. 

In a little more than twenty miles the horses were 
changed three times at post-houses. A postillion rode 
on one of the beasts but did not get much speed out of 
them. Frank remarked that it was not surprising the 
king and queen had been unable to escape if they had 
to go over such roads, and were incumbered with heavy, 
clumsy vehicles like this public diligence. 

He afterwards saw the coach which had been used 
by King Louis. It was specially built for the flight of 
the royal family and Frank learned that horses were pro- 
vided at many stopping places, but the type of carriage 
was similar to the public conveyances, and the roads to 
Varennes were no better than the ones over which Frank 
and Sally made their trip to Paris. 

At that time the roads were wretched in all parts of 
the country. Transportation was so slow that no one 
traveled for pleasure, and little or no freight was moved 
by land conveyances. 

The farmers who lived at a distance from the cities 
seldom attempted to carry produce there for sale, unless 
they could do so by the water route. 

The army moved with the greatest difficulty. In 
consequence, some parts of France were entirely isolated, 
cut off from all communication with Paris. Trade was 
confined to districts and commercial stagnation was the 
natural result. 

France’s prosperity finally came with the improve- 
ment of her highways, and the peasantry of this re- 
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markable country came to the nation’s rescue after the 
struggle with Germany and paid the overwhelming debt 
of that devastating war out of their savings. This was 
made possible by the returns the peasants received from 
the cities for farm products cheaply transported over 
good roads through a long series of years. 

By the time Roulle was reached Frank and Sally 
were so impatient to make better time that it was decided 
to try the river route again. 

They searched the quays and found a flatboat similar 
to the one they had taken at Havre and once more 
embarked on the Seine. At Poissy they landed and 
walked through the canton of St. Germain. The roads 
were better here and the land was improved by the 
owners, in some cases having reached a high state of 
cultivation. 

Beautiful villas and chateaux, with grounds elabo- 
rately laid out, were numerous. One place in particular, 
which must have been the home of one of the nobility, 
was in strange contrast to the naked lands and miserable 
huts of the peasants below Rouen. On these broad green 
acres were fountains and grottos, miniature lakes and 
arched bridges. The trees were grown in fantastic 
shapes. 

On the hillsides along the highway were large tracts 
planted to vegetables and the travelers were much im- 
pressed by the care given to them. There was no waste 
land. Every foot was cultivated. Frank found that they 
were now passing through the market gardens, the truck 
farms of Paris, from which the great city was fed. Carts 
became numerous, and there was a bustle and stir about 
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the houses and along the road that they had not seen 
anywhere on their journey. 

On the morning of the fourth day after leaving 
Havre the two dusty travelers in men’s garb were before 
the gates of Paris. 

Stopping at a small inn outside the city, they made 
themselves presentable and enjoyed an hour at a table on 
the lawn, under a spreading tree. They here discussed 
their future movements and it was decided that Sally 
should continue her disguise for the present. It was 
considered safest to find a suitable hotel before making 
the change. After their repast, the landlord directed 
them to the nearest point where they could obtain a 
fiacre, and they rode into Paris in a rather shabby vehicle, 
but one in keeping with their dress and apparent station 
in life. 

Frank directed the cochet to drive directly to the 
rooms of the American ambassador where they arrived 
early in the forenoon. Frank was ushered into the private 
office of Gouveneur Morris, leaving Sally in the waiting 
room. He explained to the minister the object of his 
visit and was promised that the release of the Sally of 
Wiscasset should have immediate attention. 

While Frank was with Mr. Morris, a caller was 
announced who obtained admittance at once. Sally’s 
curiosity was aroused and when Frank appeared she 
asked who the man was, so distinguished that he could 
gain the minister’s ear without a moment’s delay. He 
was the great Kosciusko, of Poland, who served in the 
American army during the Revolution. 
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At Frank’s request, the minister gave him the ad- 
dress of a good hotel where he said there were many 
Americans. In fact,” added Mr. Morris, “you will meet 
Yom Paine there. He is about to reform the world. 
He thinks he has set up one new government in America 
and has only to write another book, to revolutionize 
France. Yes, he firmly believes that his ‘Rights of Man’ 
made our revolution a success.” 

Tom Paine and Gouveneur Morris were not friends. 
Paine’s pardonable pride was offensive to the minister, 
and the American author always felt that Mr. Morris 
did not treat him with proper respect. It was entirely a 
personal matter, but later developments intensified the 
dislike until it grew into hatred. 

When Frank and Sally left the embassy they took a 
more respectable appearing fiacre than the one in which 
they had entered Paris, and drove to White’s Hotel, 
sometimes called the Philadelphia House, at No. 7 Pass- 
age des Petits Peres. 


During their stay in the French capital, Frank and 
Sally wrote several letters to members of their family. 
They described many of their experiences, and gave their 
impressions of the gay city, as it was, just previous to the 
Revolution. These incidents are given in their own 
words, and the following extracts from letters now in the 
possession of their descendants serve to illustrate the 
condition of affairs when the Marseillaise was first sung 


in the streets of Paris. 
Kk * * xX 


(From the Letters of Sally Swan.) 
“We secured accommodations at White’s and I was 
glad to go to our room and rest till supper time. After 
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dark Frank and I walked out a short distance and pur- 
chased a better grade of clothing, more in keeping with 
our new associations. 

“We felt very shabby in our working suits and were 
anxious to make the change. We passed a magnificent 
restaurant. There must have been as many as fifty or 
sixty persons seated at small tables, eating and drinking. 
The flashing lights made a picture that I shall never for- 
get. : 

“It was several days before we made the acquaint- 
ance of Thomas Paine. He was frequently away from 
the hotel. The proprietor told us that Mr. Paine was in 
conference with Robespierre, Danton and Marat concern- 
ing the laws for the new government in anticipation of 
the overthrow of the king. 

“One evening as we sat over our coffee rather late, 
Mr. Paine came in and took a table next to us. Frank 
introduced himself and afterward the proprietor of the 
hotel joined our party. 

“Mr. Paine felt more confidence, after that and talked 

quite freely. I was surprised at his terse and clear man- 
ner of expressing himself, and his thorough knowledge 
of widely diverse subjects. 

‘He was a student of astronomy, as Frank learned 
to his cost when they got into an argument concerning 
the evidences of a Creative Spirit, the Great First Cause. 
Mr. Paine did not obtrude his agnostic theories at this 
time, and talked very entertainingly of the vastness of 
space and the inability of the finite mind to comprehend 
infinity. I remember, how he startled me by saying ina 
casual manner: 
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“Tt is just as easy for me to believe in infinite time 
and space as to believe that either has a limit. If you 
say that our solar system is all there is to the universe, I 
ask you to tell me how it is bounded—what is beyond.’ 

“On another occasion he said to me: ‘The Jews have 
their Moses, the Christians their Jesus Christ, the Turks 
their Mahomet. As if the way to God was not open to 
every man alike.’ 

“T have ‘heard persons who had not read Thomas 
Paine’s writings carefully, declare that he was an atheist. 
He only claimed that he did not know. 

“That he believed in a Great Unknown is evidenced 
by his remark about the good fortune of man in having 
so complete a world to live in—a remark which he made 
to us one night at the hotel and which he afterwards in- 
corporated in the ‘Age of Reason.’ 

“ “Look what God has done for us,’ he said. “We do 
not have to make rain, or start the wind blowing, or the 
sun shining, or make it dark for sleep and rest. All 
these things are done for us. We find the world ready 
made for us.’ 

“Through Thomas Paine I met the Prince de Talley- 
rand. It was seldom that the prince appeared in places of 
public rendezvous for foreigners, and he was not of a 
convivial nature, so very few outside of his immediate 
friends had the pleasure of knowing him at his best. 

“T can see him now, in knee breeches, long skirted 
coat with ruffles at the wrist, powdered wig and three 
cornered hat. He usually carried a light cane with gold 
knob and wore a flower in his buttonhole. 
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“The wiley Talleyrand was deeply interested in the 
fate of the queen and could not place any too great con- 
fidence in Paine who was already known as the associate 
of the communistic leaders. 

“Talleyrand’s most intimate friend at this time was 
the Chevalier de Rougeville, whom I also had the good 
fortune to meet. He was a courtier who had tasted the 
delights of life at Versailles when the palace was the 
centre of gaity. 

“The Chevalier never tired of reciting his amours, 
much to my discomfiture, in the presence of Frank and 
whoever would listen to his tales of court intrigues. His 
description of Queen Marie Antoinette made a great im- 
pression upon me. 

“‘On first seeing her,’ said the Chevalier, ‘one is 
struck by her light and free nature. This is due to her 
buoyant disposition. She has been criticised by some as 
Yacking dignity while others call her frivolous. She des- 
pises the etiquette of the court. 

“She retreats often to the Little Trianon, her pri- 
vate home where she enjoys the freedom she can get 
nowhere else. She has an English garden there, a dairy, 
flocks of sheep, and there she entertains her intimate 
friends. Her closest companions are the Duchess de 
Polignac and the Princess de Lamballe. 

“Since the attempted escape and the capture at Var- 
ennes, the Commune has kept the royal family in close 
confinement at the Tuileries. I remember a privileged 
visit I once made to the queen’s little home. There was 
no expensive furniture. Most of it was for daily use 
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such as bureaus, sideboards and the like, made of inlaid 
woodwork in marquetry style. The floors were covered 
with matting. Bits of embroidery hung on the walls. It 
was simple and homelike and so vastly different from 
the Palace that I wondered at the contrast.” 

“Do you consider the queen pretty,’ I asked the 
Chevalier. 

“*That sounds dike a woman’s question,’ he replied 
laughing, but apparently he did not notice my momentary 
confusion and proceeded to give his opinion of her per- 
sonal charms. 

“Marie Antoinette wears her hair combed from the 
forehead and rolled in pompadour puffs, which brings out 
in strong relief the aquiline shape of her face. The in- 
tense brightness of her eyes is noticeable. Her easy man- 
ner, combined with a ripeness of figure fascinate one.’ 

“You can readily imagine how dull my stay in Paris 
would have been, if I“had lived behind latticed windows 
and remained secluded as I must have done had I dressed 
in the clothes of my sex. 

“It was with feelings of almost boundless pleasure 
that I heard Frank ask for the services of a courier for a. 
night trip around the city. 

“Frank deemed it advisable to remain indoors dur- 
ing the daytime, but he said the chance of discovery so 
far as I was concerned, was small at night. 

“Our time in Paris might be cut short any moment. 
We supposed that Mr. Morris would obtain the release 
of the schooner by merely asking for it, but there was 
much inexplicable delay. Mr. Morris said it was due to 
the unsettled condition of the government. 
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“The commune was in session. The city had been 
divided into so-called ‘sections’ and the officials were tak- 
ing a censue of the inhabitants with a view to causing 
the arrest of all those inimical to the revolutionary cause. 

“The King and Queen might be imprisoned any day. 
In fact the Tuileries was closely guarded and no one of 
the royal family was allowed to leave the palace. While 
King Louis signed the decrees, they were drawn up by 
the commune. 

“He passed his time walking in the garden of the 
palace and following his favorite industry, that of mak- 
ing watches. 

“We induced our courier to take us to the Tuileries 
in the hope that we might catch a glimpse of royalty. We 
passed through many dark streets, after leaving the hotel, 
and finally emerged from gloom into the brightness of 
the Rue Neuve des Capucines, from which we turned into 
the Place Vendome.. On one side were the church and 
convent of the Capuchins. We walked under the shadow 
of the convent garden wall until we reached the Tuileries. 

“The sight was not impressive. My first view of the 
palace was, indeed, very disappointing. It seemed to be 
utterly deserted. Scarcely a light was visible, and had 
not the presence of a sentry here and there convinced us 
of the reality of the imprisonment, about which Mr. Mor- 
ris had told us, I would have doubted the veracity of our 
guide. 

“The buildings were shabby and dilapidated. The 
only redeeming feature was the grandeur of the great 
trees in the garden whose branches met overhead, but 
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even these only added to the gloomy appearance of the 
place at night. 

“We saw the Palais Royal with its throng of shop- 
pers drawn together by the brilliancy of the lighted 
arcades and the rich displays in the shop windows. 

“Such a mixed populace I had never seen. The 
roughest men elbowed their way among elegantly dressed 
women, a majority of whom were unattended. 

“T asked Frank how it happened that so many ladies 
were out alone when the customs were so rigorous that 
wives and daughters were forbidden to look from their 
windows upon the street. He naively replied that it was 
merely a question of respectability. A woman could 
choose for herself. 

“We wandered up and down the arcades and sat at 
the tables under the trees until nearly eleven o’clock when 
the crowds from the Beau-jolais, the Opera House which 
was then on the Boulevard St. Martin, and from other 
theatres began to fill the cafes. I was dazzled by the 
unusual sight, the display of jewels and the brilliantly 
beautiful women. We were in the shade of a chestnut 
tree and could look into a large restaurant where probably 
a hundred people were drinking wine and eating. 

“Do French people drink wine with all their meals,’ 
I asked. 

“Frank laughed. ‘Some do so, and take absinth be- 
tween meals. There’s a man at the hotel whom I’ve been 
studying every day since we went there. He starts the 
day with coffee. He takes four or five glasses of white 
wine at dejeuner. In the afternoon he has at least three 
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drinks of absinth. He eats again about 3 o’clock and has 
coffee and wine. Then he comes around for more 
absinth. Before bedtime he enjoys a few brandies. He 
starts out in the morning with very liberal ideas and 
thinks it is unfortunate that so many rich people are leav- 
ing the country. In the evening he is a revolutionist of 
the first blood and wants everyone sent to the guillotine.’ 

“In spite of the general feeling against the nobility, 
I saw the greatest servility on the part of persons in the 
cafe toward those who arrived in such state as to indicate 
great wealth or position. It was human nature. How- 
ever arrogant in manner or defiant in speech at the com- 
munistic meetings, these same time-servers were defer- 
ential and humble enough in anticipation of favors at the 
hands of the rich or powerful. 

“Many people of the lower classes passed us and 
scowled at the scene of gaiety within the cafe. Some 
wore miniature guillotines as charms. I saw ornaments 
made in the shape of the guillotine in many shop windows 
afterwards. 

“When we returned to the hotel we were obliged to 
pass through many dark and narrow streets haunted by 
poor wretches of both sexes who stared at us and some 
of whom begged for sous. I was glad enough to reach 
the better lighted Passage des Petits Peres and the pro- 
tection of the hotel.” 

In a letter to his father in Boston, Frank wrote: 

“We were on our way back from the rooms of 
Gouveneur Morris when suddenly upon turning a corner 
we saw a rabble coming toward us in a dense mass filling 
the street. 
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“Women with hair streaming in the wind, men with 
hludgeons here and there marching two abreast holding 
aicft a rough banner of white cloth on two poles and 
bearing the motto of the Republic—‘Liberte, Egalite et 
Fraternite,’ were madly crowding one another in the 

toadway. 
“Above the bedlam rose the voices of a band of men 
and women in red caps who were singing the thrilling 
notes of the new patriotic song—the Marseillaise. In 
spite of the hurly burly and nondescript appearance of 
the rabble the scene was inspiring. I did not wonder at 
the infection which spread like wildfire. 

“Cries of ‘A bas Le Roi’ filled the air. We after- 
wards learned that the king and his family had been 
arrested and taken to the Temple. The crowds became so 
dense and so threatening that we hurried to the hotel as 
qtickly as possible by way of side streets. 

“We there found a note from Mr. Morris warning us 
that it was not safe for Americans to remain longer in 
Paris and advising us to hasten our departure.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
AN ORDER OF ARREST. 


The night of Aug. 13, 1792, was like a nightmare 
to Frank Swan for years afterward, yet more hideous, 
because even in his wakeful hours there would ring in 
his ears the hoarse, wild cries of the mob that marched 
through the streets shouting for the guillotine, and for 
victims to satiate their thirst for blood. He would see 
again the bloody corpses in the streets, the ruffians parad- 
ing with ghastly human heads stuck on long poles, 

It seemed as if the whole panorama of violence had 
been photographed upon his nervous system which at 
times relaxed and presented to the mind again the pictures 
indelibly stamped into his very life. It was more than 
memory. It was like a living, moving scene as he 
described it to his physician, time and again, when these 
attacks came on. 

The peril to foreigners was considered so imminent 
that the few Americans remaining at White’s Hotel held 
a meeting in the parlor, the same evening on which the 
terrible demonstrations took place, to discuss the best 
means of protecting themselves against the murderers 
who now threatened to sack the entire city. 

The landlord wanted to close the hotel at once and 
he urged that all should go to the American embassy and 
place themselves under the protection of the minister. 
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The majority followed his advice and left the hotel in 
the early hours of the morning when the tired rabble had 
sought rest or taken refuge in the cafes to finish their 
revels. 

While the meeting at the hotel was in progress, Tom 
Paine called Frank aside and asked him what his plans 
were. Upon learning that he was not prepared to leave 
the city, Mr. Paine said: “It is also impossible for me 
to leave at this time. I am a member of the new 
assembly, and it would be thought very strange were I to 
withdraw when the real, earnest work has just begun. I 
have a very good friend who owns a house in the 
Faubourg St. Denis. It is No. 63, and is said to have 
been the home of Madam de Pompadour. If you wish 
to occupy it with me, you can make your home there for 
such time as you wish.” 

“But, Mr. Paine, you are a public man, now,” said 
Frank, “and the leaders are likely to visit you. I fear we 
will be a serious incumbrance.” 

“No, I shall not receive my friends there. I shall 
enjoy your company. I want a quiet place where I can 
be more or less alone. I am writing a book (The Age of 
Reason—Editor), and I wish time to finish it.” 

Frank Swan was only too glad to accept Mr. Paine’s 
offer. On the following night the removal was safely 
made to the Faubourg St. Denis, the members of the little 
party escaping public notice by going singly to the house. 
They found it to be an old mansion with spacious rooms. 
There was a large garden entirely surrounding it. 

As soon as the baggage arrived Frank disclosed 
Sally’s identity to Mr. Paine and apologized for the 
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imposition of which they had been guilty. He was greatly 
astonished, but expressed the most cordial feelings and 
said the denoument would make the household arrange- 
ments much simpler and much more pleasant. He 
allowed his guests to choose their own rooms. Sally 
further surprised him by insisting upon being the house- 
keeper. She prepared breakfast the next morning and he 
pronounced it good. 

Frank’s opinion didn’t count, Mr. Paine said, be- 
cause he was prejudiced in favor of the one on trial. He 
made Frank tell the story of the trip from Havre in | 
detail and the amusing incidents that occurred because of 
Sally’s disguise. 

The days at the mansion in the Faubourg St. Denis 
passed away very pleasantly for Frank and Sally. Some- 
times, when Mr. Paine returned from the assembly late 
at night, Sally prepared a warm supper for him, and then 
he would tell them about the discussions in the Commune, 
as they sat around the table. The king’s case was before 
the assembly, constantly, and Mr. Paine was worried over 
Louis’ probable fate. 

“T am greatly at disadvantage,” he said one evening, 
“because I cannot speak the language, but my position is 
well understood. I have no motive for wishing the king’s 
death. I have no revenge to satisfy, and I see nothing to 
be gained by his execution.” 

Mr. Paine was at work upon his book during this 
eventful time, and he often sat up half the night, writing, 
after his return from an arduous session of the assembly 
or a meeting of the leaders in the revolutionary move- 
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ment. In addition to this work, he was studying the 
problem of steam navigation, and was deeply interested 
in astronomy. 

When the final vote was taken on the question of 
King Louis’ death, Tom Paine voted in the negative. 
This noble action cost him very dearly. He was 
execrated by those who had been his friends, and for a 
time he was in constant fear of his life. 

It was now January. The imprisonment in the old 
mansion in the Faubourg St. Denis was becoming irk- 
some. Frank and Sally had not deemed it safe to venture 
out during the exciting days of the Commune. It seemed 
more peaceful, now, and one day they went to Versailles 
to see the palace, the king and queen’s former home of 
luxurious magnificence. 

What a change had been wrought in a few short 
months. There were the same grand avenues of towering 
trees leading to the broad acres and the palatial buildings ; 
the great fountains were beautiful, but all were still, no 
longer sending aloft their brilliant jets in the bright sun- 
shine. The splendor of the old days at court had 
departed. 

Sally Swan referred to this visit in touching terms, 
in one of her letters to her mother: “I tried to picture 
Marie Antoinette in the royal robes of the queen sweeping 
into the great hall on the occasion of a grand fete. I 
conjured up the scene as the Chevalier de Rougeville had 
pictured it to us, and I almost heard the music and saw 
the flashing lights, but somehow the figures refused to 
take life, to move in spirited fashion as I thought they 
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ought. But I see only the cold tapestries, the dull, empty 
chamber. In the cosy, tiny rooms set apart for the queen’s 
private apartments my imagination found her at home. 
The surroundings were more like her, though the walls 
were bare. She had removed her most cherished belong- 
ings to the Tuileries.” 

It is such delightful passages from Sally Swan’s let- 
ters that bring Marie Antoinette’s life closer to the reader 
and furnish a glimpse of Sally’s tender nature which was 
encased in a somewhat rough exterior. 

A simile might be drawn between her and the tough- 
Barked trees of her native state, by attributing the rough 

_exterior of both to exposure. In the one case, exposure 
to the elements, to storm and cold; in the other case, 
exposure to the vicissitudes of frontier life, to contact 
with savage foes and to the hardening influences of the 
struggle for existence.. Yet we can say of both, they were 
true at heart. 

When Frank and Sally returned to the Faubourg 
St. Denis that night they found Mr. Paine in great dis- 
tress and alternately in great temper over the arrest of 
his friend and landlord, Monseur Georgeit, for harboring 
Americans under his roof. 

“The charge has been made by the Section known as 
the Faubourg du Nord, of which M. Georgeit is a 
member,” said Mr. Paine, “and I fear in the present 
excited state of the public mind, it will go hard with him.” 

Mr. Paine was mistaken. Mr. Georgeit was ac- 
quitted. It came to pass in this way. The public clamor 
for a victim was Satisfied by the announcement, made 
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within a few days, that King Louis the XVI would be 
publicly guillotined on a date corresponding to the twenty- 
first of January. Even the rabid section of the Faubourg 
du Nord was appeased. So M. Georgeit escaped. It is 
an ill wind that bloweth no man good. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the morbid scenes 
at the king’s execution. History has recorded the details, 
and as neither Frank nor Sally saw the horrible sight 
when the knife descended upon Louis’ neck they were 
unable to add anything to the accounts with which the 
public is familiar. 

The excitement of this revolting act by the Commune 
had scarcely died away when the French ministers de- 
clared war against England, Feb. 1, 1793. The situation 
in Paris became rapidly worse. Arrests were made in 
such numbers and on such slight evidence that no one felt 
safe. The strain became intense, and the functions of 
government were almost paralyzed. | 

Frank and Sally found communication with Capt. 
Cloud and their friends and relatives on board the Sally 
at Havre entirely cut off. Months passed and no word 
was received. It was equally impossible for them to leave 
the infested city. 

Even to venture outside the garden walls would have 
invited assault if not certain death. Early in July, just as 
the celebration of the anniversary of the Fall of the Bas- 
tile was to begin, Fate knocked at the gate of the Man- 
sion in the Faubourg St. Denis. 

The crisis brought an order of arrest for Frank 
Swan and wife. It was signed by the two committees of 
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Public Safety and Surety-General. The order was served 
at 4 0’clock in the morning. Frank and Sally dressed and 
accompanied the officers to the lower floor of the house 
where a heated discussion took place between the writ 
servers and Mr. Paine. It was precipitated by the declara- 
tion of one of them that the prisoners must be separated. 

The officers were obdurate. They said their orders 
were explicit and must be obeyed. Mr. Paine was obliged 
to yield, and Frank was taken to the Luxembourg, while 
Sally was driven to the Conciergerie. Mr. Paine accom- 
panied her. 

Upon their arrival at the Conciergerie, the keeper 
refused all information as to the charge made against the 
prisoner, by whom instigated, or the name of the citizen 
who had denounced Frank and his wife. There seemed 
to be some mystery about the case, Mr. Paine said. He 
learned that it was at first intended to send Sally to the 
Saltpetriere, the home of notorious women under arrest 
for crime. 

The fact that Sally Swan was an American alone 
saved her from this horrible fate. Mr. Paine was more 
than kind. Promising to take up the matter immediately, 
he bade Sally be of good cheer, and passed out the prison 
gate. An American woman, unable to speak the language 
of her jailors, alone in a Paris prison! 

Would she be forgotten as hundreds had been in 
times past? This and similar questions flitted through 
Sally’s excited brain as she waited in the long line of 
prisoners who were being searched and sent to their cells 
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She felt little hope in Mr. Paine’s efforts to obtain 
her release because she knew the enmity which existed 
between him and the American minister, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Paine’s interest in behalf of others in the past had been 
futile and she felt this would be the case now. 

Sally was standing close to the wicket gate where 
prisoners take leave of their friends. The concierge was 
standing at one side of the gate scrutinizing the new 
arrivals and giving directions to his assistants concerning 
each prisoner. 

A clerk called Sally’s name with so peculiar an ac- 
cent that she did not understand. As she did not respond 
to a second call a guard thrust her forward. 

The concierge-bailli, as the warden was styled, a 
large man with a genial, kindly face, looked at her intently 
for a moment, then spoke to an assistant who hurried 
away. He motioned to Sally to stand aside and said 
something to the clerk who was listing the prisoners and 
he went on with the roll-call. In a few minutes the 
messenger returned with a woman who proved to be the 
warden’s wife. She asked Sally if she spoke French, and 
receiving a shake of the head in reply, she motioned for 
Sally to follow her. 

They walked along the stone corridor in silence, pass- 
ing through a door at the end of the hall into a passage 
which led to the warden’s private apartments. Here Sally 
was given a room which was much superior to the cells in 
the main prison where the criminals and the condemned 
were locked up. It was evident that she was a favored 
prisoner. She was not obliged to remain in the room, but 
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was allowed to go and come in all parts of the building 
used by the warden’s family. Madame Richard, wife of 
the concierge, gave Sally some light duties in their living 
rooms and she was not allowed to mix with the herds that 
swarmed the main corrider, or to eat with them. She was 
greatly relieved at this discovery. 

They were a vile rabble of the worst Parisian classes 
They had been gathered in for every sort of crime from 
robbery to murder as well as for political offenses. There 
were frequenters of Wauxhall, the lowest concert hall of 
those days; cut-throats and thieves from the network of 
alleys and streets in the neighborhood of the Palais Royal; 
roustabouts from the quays who thought nothing of 
strangling a wayfarer and throwing his body into the 
Seine. Nor must the crazed victims of the seductive 
absinth be omitted from the list. 

Sally’s first nights in this prison hell were sleepless 
ones. The coarse, ribald language, the shrieks and curses 
of besotted creatures were strange to her, and a shock 
to even her strong nerves. 

When this motley crew gathered at the wicket gate 
to see their friends, as was allowed on certain days, the 
scene was hideous and the noise a bedlam. Tom Paine 
came often to see her and was allowed the privilege of the 
warden’s apartments where he and Sally could have some 
privacy, at least less publicity than in the great corridor. 

On one of these visits Mr. Paine brought the joyful 
news that her father was on his way to Paris from Havre 
to aid in her release. Negotiations for the release of the 
schooner had progressed favorably, and matters were 
looking very hopeful. Sally’s spirits rose and she went 
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about her work in a very cheerful frame of mind. Mr. 
Paine brought good news, too, from Frank, who was still 
imprisoned at the Luxembourg. 

The dull monotony of prison life was broken soon 
after this by an event that aroused the curiosity of even 
the most sodden wretches. Those who were allowed rec- 
reation spent their time pacing the corridor mear the 
wicket gate as if in anticipation of imteresting develop- 
ments. 

They paused in their walks to gaze into a cell not 
far from the entrance to the prison, where preparations 
were being made to receive another victim of the Com- 
mune. Madame Richard bustled about more than usual 
and made many visits to this particular cell. 

The guards at the gate were doubled. Sally was be- 
coming much interested and when one day Madame 
Richard bade her assist in placing some articles in the 
room she did so with alacrity. There was the regulation 
prison bed cell. The window was small, high in the wall 
and grated. 

The doorway was so low that Sally had to stoop 
when entering. The stone flagging was cold and damp. 
At one end of the room was a screen. When Sally went 
to arrange it, under Madame Richard’s direction, Sally 
saw two holes about the size of one’s hand, in each wing 
or fold of the screen. In one corner of the cell was a 
crucifix. In another corner was a stand with bowl and 
pitcher. There was no mirror, 

The meagre furniture had scarcely been arranged 
and the finishing touches put to the little white coverlid 
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on the bed, when measured steps were heard in the echo- 
ing corridor. 

The crowd of prisoners at the gate fell back before 
the guards, and a phalanx of soldiers of the Commune 
marched into the rotunda. Between the front and rear 
columns walked a woman in black. The edge of her 
skirt was frayed and ragged. Her shoes were worn. 
Across her breast was pinned a handkerchief, and her 
abundant white hair was surmounted by a cap. The face 
was deathly pale, and the figure stooped slightly. 

In her eyes was a stolid look of hopelessness, of in- 
difference, of despair. Yet in the severe lines of the face 
there were traces of unmistakable refinement. 

She entered the cell which had been prepared for her, 
and two gendarmes followed. They took positions be- 
hind the screen. Their prisoner sat on a low stool by the 
bed and buried her face in her hands. As the iron door 
closed, Sally saw the eyes of the gendarmes staring from 
the holes in the screen. They were to be her cell com- 
panions till death. 

“Who is she,” inquired Sally of Madame Richard, 
in a voice hushed with awe. 

Madame Richard caught the inquiring look and re- 
plied slowly in French, measuring her words as if to 
make them easier to understand: 

“My child, she is the queen of France, Marie Antoin- 


ette.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LIEUTENANT PLANS A COUP. 


Not long after Frank and Sally left Havre for Paris, 
Lieut. St. Pry paid Capt. Cloud a visit on board the 
schooner and made inquiries concerning the absence of 
the two members of the vessel’s crew, as he led the 
Captain to believe he thought they were. It will be re- 
membered that Sally had kept her secret of the Lieuten- 
ant’s identity to herself, and it was natural that Capt. 
‘Cloud should suppose that the Lieutenant’s solicitude was 
caused by his feeling of responsibility for those aboard 
the seized vessel. 

The Captain spoke very freely, therefore, and as- 
sured the Lieutenant that his fears lest they had at- 
tempted to escape were groundless and that both would 
return to the schooner in a few weeks at the longest, and 
possibly within a few days. 

“Tn fact,” said the Captain, “my son-in-law and his 
wife are merely sight-seeing while they have the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Your son-in-law,” exclaimed the Lieutenant. “I 
don’t understand you.” 

Capt. Cloud was communicative and unsuspicious, 
and he briefly told his guest about the wedding, the cir- 
cumstances under which Frank and Sally took the voy- 
age, and how it happened that Sally was the cook. 
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The lieutenant concealed his surprise at the discov- 
ery and inquired about the trip the young couple were 
making. On this point Capt. Cloud deemed it wise to be 
silent and passed the inquiry with a very general obser- 
vation about a short ride in the country, up river, sup- 
plemented with the remark that he expected their return 
any day. St. Pry seemed satisfied and changed the sub- 
ject. 

The American schooner was an object of consider- 
able interest to the people of Havre, more especially be- 
cause it was known to be a prize of war, and small boats 
loaded with sightseers were constantly coming alongside. 
The French frigate, the Belle Poule, was anchored only 
a short distance away and visitors to her grim sides were 
seldom allowed on deck. They had to content themselves 
with a view of the frowning guns seen through the gap- 
ing ports. It was otherwise on the Sally of Wiscasset. 
Naval regulations were relaxed somewhat in the case of 
the prize crew and they were allowed to receive their 
friends, and even strangers freely came and went. 

Capt. ‘Cloud was pacing the deck in a restless mood 
one morning, a few days after the visit of the lieutenant, 
when a clerk from the consular agent’s office greeted him 
and started the conversation by asking if any word had 
been received from his friends in Paris. When they were 
out of earshot of the French sailors the young man told 
Capt. Cloud that the Chevalier de Rougeville had arrived 
from the capitol that very mornmg and wished to see 
the Captain at the Hotel de Paris without delay. Secrecy 
regarding the meeting was enjoined, and the Captain was 
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requested not to disclose the identity of the Chevalier to 
anyone. Toward noon the Captain met the consular 
agent at his office and together they called upon the 
Chevalier de Rougeville. 

“T am given to understand,” began the Chevalier, 
“that I can talk very freely about a certam matter which 
I am commissioned to take up with you, and in no way 
jeopardize our cause. In other words, we are told that 
you can be trusted not to disclose my secret, even though 
we fail to come to terms. Am I right?” 

Capt. Cloud said he would violate no confidence 
placed in him, and that the Chevalier could speak without 
fear. 

Drawing his chair closer, the Chevalier said: “T 
have come on a very important mission and one that will 
interest you as much as it will my principals, because 
if you do what is asked of you, I can promise you that 
your vessel will ibe released immediately. The only con- 
dition is that you take a small party to America on board 
your ‘schooner.” 

The Chevalier paused and scanned Capt. Cloud’s 
face. What he saw there encouraged him to goon. “It 
seems like a simple proposition,” he said, “but it is at- 
tended with great difficulties. The release of the vessel 
is easily accomplished, a mere stroke of the pen. The 
other part of the agreement is more serious. The flight 
of the parties to whom I refer must be made in absolute 
secrecy. It will be necessary for you to sail from Havre 
for some port in England.or America and remain off this 
harbor until you can pick up a small boat with these 
passengers aboard. It may be possible to load certain 
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baggage and freight in the harbor before you sail, but 
even that is dangerous. Are you willing to undertake 
it?” 

Capt. Cloud’s gaze was fixed upon a stretch of water 
visible through the window which he was facing. It was 
the English channel and he knew that once safely out- 
side the capes of the harbor the chances of recapture 
would be very slight. His mind was made up before the 
Chevalier had finished speaking, but he turned’ the sub- 
ject over carefully in all its phases before replying. 

“How about my cargo,” he asked abruptly. 

“The government will take it, and pay your own 
price,” said the Chevalier promptly. 

“It’s a bargain,” said Capt. Cloud. “When do you 
want the vessel and how will I get my instructions?” 

“It is a matter that must be handled very cautious- 
ly,” replied the Chevalier de Rougeville. “First, I will 
see that your vessel is released and the cargo purchased. 
Over this you need give yourself no concern. When 
everything is in readiness we will want you in Paris, 
where further instructions will be given you. In the 
meantime have no solicitude, even though matters are de- 
layed for some weeks. It is of the utmost importance 
that no one, not even your closest advisers or friends, 
gain the slightest inkling of your plans. There are spies 
everywhere in these threatening times and if suspicion 
is aroused all will be lost.” 

Capt. Cloud again assured the Chevalier of his fidel- 
ity and they parted. The Captain returned to his vessel 
to pass many weeks of feverish anxiety and doubt. He 
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had’ faith in the Chevalier, because the Captain was a 
good judge of human nature and he had carefully 
weighed every incident of the conference, studied the 
features of the Chevalier, and watched his mannerisms. 

He felt that the Frenchman was to be trusted. He 
liked his straightforward, but guarded and tactful way of 
putting the conspiracy, if such it was, on a business basis. 
He had now only to wait, and he must wait anyhow until 
some word came from Frank and Sally. He was per- 
haps more worried over failure to hear from them than 
over the delay in the release of the schooner. 

Good news came at last, however, and in a meas- 
ure relieved the awful strain wpon the Captain’s nerves. 
It was the official announcement that the Sally of Wis- 
casset, which had been seized by the Frigate Belle Poule, 
was released by the king’s order, and the authorities at 
Havre were further instructed to purchase the cargo of 
tobacco and lumber and hold it, pending orders con- 
cerning its distribution. 

Evidently the plot or conspiracy was maturing, the 
Captain mused. Officials high in government favor must 
be concerned. How else could a king’s signature be ob- 
tained. 

Life took on new interest for all aboard the Sally. 
The prize crew was withdrawn by the commander of the 
Belle Poule. Capt. Cloud felt that the day for action 
was now rapidly approaching. But with the pleasure 
which came with the release of his vessel, the Captain 
felt renewed anxiety concerning Frank and Sally. He 
could not understand their silence. Little news came 
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from Paris, and this was so fragmentary that no one 
could understand the real situation. 

In his doubt and worry Capt. Cloud had almost 
made up his mind to go to Paris, when he was surprised 
to receive another visit from St. Pry, who said he came 
to congratulate him on the release of the schooner. Casu- 
ally, the lieutenant asked about Frank and Sally and 
seemed much concerned over their prolonged absence. 
The Captain did not hesitate to tell the truth about their 
trip this time, and confessed. that they had gone to Paris 
to enlist the efforts of the American minister in behalf 
of the seized vessel. He expressed the fear that some 
accident might have happened to them, perhaps on the 
return trip. 

“You feel sure they would start on the return trip 
as soon as they learned that the vessel was released ?” 
asked the lieutenant. 

aaa said the Captain. “They would not 
delay a minute.” 

“The trip is easily made in four days,” suggested 
St. Pry, “and it is now fourteen days since you received 
word of the king’s order. It must have taken the gov- 
ernment messenger about four days to get here. My 
opinion is that your daughter and her husband have met 
with trouble. Now it happens that I received orders to- 
day, detaching me from the Belle Poule, and I am going 
to Paris tomorrow. I will see the American minister and 
try to trace your daughter if you wish.” 

Capt. Cloud was grateful and said so. He offered to 
defray the lieutenant’s expenses, but the latter protested 
and said it should be a mission of friendship. 
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“Suppose you give me a letter, Captain,” said St. 
Pry, “so that my interest in them will not be misunder- 
stood. They may not even remember me. You know 
I met no one but yourself when I first boarded your 
vessel,” : 

“To be sure. How shall I word it?” asked the Cap- 
tain. 

“Oh, say something that will give them confidence in 


Capt. Cloud picked up a quill and began to write. 
“How will this answer?” the inquired, and read aloud 
the note which he had scribbled. 

My Dear Child :— 

You can trust the bearer of this note. He is 
our friend and will bring you to me. He knows all, and 
being trusted by the authorities, he can save you if 
trouble comes. Your father, 

NATHANIEL CLOUD. 

“Excellent,” said St. Pry, and he folded the sheet 
of paper and put it in his pocket. In four days he was 
in Paris. He went at once to the American Embassy and 
traced the missing travelers to White’s Hotel and then to 
the Faubourg St. Denis. He visited the Section Fau- 
bourg du Nord and entered complaint against M. Gor- 
geit. He then hastened to the Committee of Public Safety 
and caused the arrest of Frank Swan and wife as en- 
emies of the Commune. He did not know at this time 
that Tom Paine made his home with them. 

He thought by causing the imprisonment of M. Gor- 
geit to remove their only protector, the one who might 
communicate with their friends and upset his plans. 
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It was his request that Sally be sent to the Salt- 
petriere. He believed that he could then more readily 
secure her release from that institution when the time 
came for him to act quickly. He had not counted upon 
sentiment, which favored all Americans, even during the 
days of the Commune. 

A member of the Committee of Public Safety in- 
sisted that the American woman be sent to the Concier- 
gerie, and the writ was so altered. 

This change somewhat disarranged St. Pry’s plans, 
for those confined in the Conciergerie were looked upon 
as political offenders as well as criminals, and were 
closely guarded. Frank Swan was now out of the way— 
a prisoner in the Luxembourg. 

The lieutenant’s plans for a grand coup gave prom- 
ise of complete success. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A ROYALIST PLOT, 


Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord was the 
recognized diplomat of the Royalist party. He was a 
friend of King Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette and it 
was natural for him to become the leader of a small 
band of Royalists who determined upon the rescue of the 
royal family from the perils that threatened the country. 
The attempted’ escape by land had failed and the friends 
of the imprisoned rulers turned their thoughts to Amer- 
ica for an asylum. 

The seizure of an American schooner by the Frigate 
Belle Poule and the fact that it was held at Havre gave 
to Talleyrand the first suggestion of a rescue that might 
include the entire royal family. To the Chevalier de 
Rougeville was assigned the delicate task of negotiating 
with the American skipper, and the success of his mis- 
sion is already known. 

The Marquis de Talleyrand was impatiently await- 
ing the return of the Chevalier to Paris, when Clery, the 
attendant of King Louis, who had remained with his 
master through all vicissitudes, brought the unpleasant 
news that the royal family had been removed’ from the 
Tuilleries to the Temple. 

Talleyrand saw the necessity for quick action, and 
when the Chevalier de Rougeville arrived he imediately 
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sent for M. Leroy de Chaumont, the only one who was 
in the secret councils with Talleyrand and the Chevalier. 
He was a very wealthy man and had given liberally to 
perfect their plans. As they sat at table in Talleyrand’s 
apartments that night, these three men were a study. 
Talleyrand’s face was marked by caution, alertness, dis- 
cretion, judgment, intellectuality. De Rougeville had a 
pleasure-loving, amiable face, not strong, but yet attrac- 
tive and calculated to win confidence. On de Chaumont’s 
were hard, inflexible lines, giving evidence of business 
cares. 

Probably no three men in France were better fitted 
to arrange the details of such an undertaking. It was de- 
cided that de Rougeville should be in charge of the royal 
family when the flight took place and he was requested to 
learn what articles of household furniture and personal 
regard were most desired by the king and queen in case 
they left the country, and to see that they were promptly 
shipped. 


The Chevalier communicated with Clery and through 
his willing connivance, certain cabinets, chairs, tapestries, 
and two beautiful Sevres vases, which were highly prized 
by the queen, were safely removed and sent by boat down 
the Seine to Havre and put aboard the Sally of Wis- 
casset. 

Every move had to be made so cautiously and with 
such deliberation that much time was consumed, and 
events were marching on in Paris with celerity. 

The gathering storm grew blacker and lightning 
flashes on the political horizen warned the friends of 
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Rayalty that they must seek safety in flight at a very 
early day. 

Talleyrand planned rapidly, but the cyclone of events 
was upon him before he knew it. Clery, the watchful 
attendant, reported two moves on the part of the Com- 
mune that upset Talleyrand’s arrangements at a critical 
moment. 

The king was taken from his family at the Temple 
and confined in a room by himself. The Dauphin was 
torn from his mother’s side and spirited away, leaving 
no clue. The task of tracing the Dauphin was assigned 
to de Chaumont, who by the aid of money, judiciously 
used among the attendants at the Temple, learned that 
the Dauphin had been placed in the custody of two men 
who made their home in the vilest part of the great city, 
and who were instructed to make way with the child 
when the word was given, in order that no blood of ‘the 
royal family should remain on the face of the earth. 
Their treatment of the tenderly reared boy was reported 
to be brutal in the extreme. Close upon these events 
came the incarceration of the queen in the Conciergerie. 

The king’s fate was soon decided. He was executed 
by the guillotine on Jan. 21, 1793. It wasa terrible blow 
to the royalist conspirators. They could orily surmise 
that the queen’s death would follow soon. 

Marie Antoinette was the daughter of ‘Maria Ther- 
esa of Austria and the Commune was not just ready ‘to 
call down the wrath of Emperor Francis I. So ‘there 
was time yet to rescue the queen. Oh Time, our only 
inheritance! Oh men, ye sluggards, why do you waste 
it! 
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Talleyrand called his confidential advisers together 
and the day for the rescue of both the queen and the 
Dauphin was set. De Chaumont had been able to reach 
one of the captors of the Dauphin, named Bellenger, and 
he had agreed to accept a changelin in place of the queen’s 
son. 

The substitution was to be made at night and the 
boy taken iby the river route to Havre. The rescue of 
the queen was to occur in the afternoon and it was 
deemed wiser to make the journey by land to Honfleur 
and there take a boat directly to the American schooner, 
which was to be off the capes at the mouth of the Seine. 
They would thus avoid Havre. 

When King Louis was preparing for his fate, he 
left with the faithful Clery his private seal, his wedding 
ring and a lock of hair. These tokens and indisputable 
means of identification were intrusted to de Chaumont 
and were to be the evidence of royal birth by which the 
Dauphin would be able to establish his identity when he 
returned to claim the throne, as each and all believed 
he would in the course of time. 

It was such thoughts that kept hope alive in the 
hearts of the doomed royalists, in the face of the guillo- 
tine, when the city streets ran with blood. 

The Chevalier, gallant as ever, was impatient to 
carry out his part. Talleyrand arranged each detail with 
cunning ingenuity. He had found Warden Richard not 
averse to the loss of his royal prisoner, but there must 
be a demonstration of superior force, to excuse his neg- 
ligence in allowing her to escape. 
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On the night previous to the fateful day Talleyrand 
announced the details. De Rougeville was to be the 
queen’s escort. He had been allowed to communicate 
with an American female prisoner at the Conciergerie 
who was in attendance upon the queen and would be 
able to pass a note to her without detection on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Capt. Cloud had reported that the belongings of the 
uphappy family, taken from the Tuileries, were safely on 
board the Sally of Wiscasset, and he only awaited the 
arrival of de Chaumont and the Dauphin as a signal to 
sail. 

Talleyrand further said that the queen had not been 
notified of the safety of the Dauphin, partly because 
it was next to impossible to communicate with her and 
in part because he desired to keep the knowledge as a 
glad surprise to the prostrated queen, believing it would 
give new life to her broken heart, and’ reconcile her to 
the voyage from home and country to the new America. 

Fatal decision! The wisest man of his day; the 
wiley diplomat who in after years as plenipotentiary to 
the Congress at Vienna, by his tact secured the territo- 
rial integrity of France; the far-seeing statesman who 
prophesied the failure of Napoleon’s Russian policy, did 
not understand a woman’s heart. 

The day of fate was here. 
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While the friends of Frank and Sally were working 
for their release, and the Royalists were plotting to res- 
cue the queen, and the Marquis de St. Pry was carrying 
out his diabolical purpose, events were multiplying in- 
side the prison walls. News from the overwrought pop- 
ulace outside was seized by the prisoners with avidity 
and spread like widfire. 

“Marat has been killed by a woman!” How swiftly 
it passed from lip to lip. 

“Who is the woman?” 

“Charlotte Corday.” 

“Never heard of her.” 

No one in the Conciergerie had any idea who she 
was. A young and romantic girl, with soul on fire, was 
led to a cell near where the queen was confined, but was 
held prisoner for scarcely three days. On July 17, the 
fourth day after the assassination, she was taken before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal in the Palais de Justice, which 
was in the same ‘building, and after going through the 
usual examination, she was sent to the guillotine. 

The fate of the former queen was still undecided. 
Her loneliness was pitiful. The guards never left her 
presence, but jailers could not be company for one bear. 
ing the sorrows of Marie Antoinette. They only ag- 
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gravated the despair which now possessed her. She was 
not allowed to mingle with the other prisoners. 

They could not express their sympathy, for when 
they did so, the authorities enacted more rigorous rules 
for governing the prisoner and practically forbade all 
communication with her. She was not even allowed to 
work tapestry, her favorite pastime. An Austrian en- 
voy visited her one day to talk over the terms of a pro- 
posed treaty between France and Austria, by means of 
which it was hoped she might gain her freedom. He 
tried in vain to interest her in the matter. 

He was greatly shocked at her changed appearance. 
Sally Cloud was frequently in the cell and could not but 
comment to Madame Richard upon the queen’s listless 
manner and sad expression. She often scanned her fea- 
tures and tried to picture to her mind’s eye the enchant- 
ing smile which the ‘Chevalier de Rougeville had de- 
scribed. 

It was gone from her lips forever. The dignity and 
the nobility of face were there, but the graceful carriage, 
the sparkling eyes, the frivolity had vanished. 

Sally was sent for by the concierge one day, and 
to her surprise found the Chevalier de Rougeville in the 
private office. The warden left them alone on some pre- 
text of business that called him away for nearly an hour. 
The Chevalier smiled as the warden excused himself, and 
turning to Sally, announced that her father was in Paris. 

“Here is a letter from Capt. Cloud,” continued the 
Chevalier, “but as soon as you have read it, please re- 
turn it to me. If we are interrupted while you are read- 
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ing it, hand it to me at once that it may be in my pos- 
session in case of trouble. No one would dare take it 
from me.” j otal 

Sally hastily read the few sentences penned by her 
father and returned the detter to the Chevalier. It merely 
recited the fact that he was under such obligations to 
the Chevalier and his friends that it would be to the 
Captain’s interest if Sally would aid the Chevalier in 
atiy way she could. 

“But how in the world can I be of service to you, 
Chevalier,” inquired Sally, locked up here and my every 
movement watched?” 

“You are in exactly the position where you can be 
of inestimable service,” replied he. “I understand that 
you have access to the queen’s cell.” 

Sally nodded and waited for the Chevalier to pro- 
ceed. He drew his chair closer and in low tones gave an 
outline of the plan for the rescue of the queen. 

“It is necessary, however, that we communicate with 
the queen that she may be prepared at the vital moment. 
The shock of surprise might kill her. Again, she might 
not be in readiness to make her escape. The Marquis de 
Talleyrand has made such complete arrangements that 
even the jailors are in the plot. They must, however, be 
overcome when the rescue takes place, but we are as- 
sured no shooting will be done, and the resistance will 
be only so much as will save the guards from the guillo- 
tine if an investigation is held.” 

The Chevalier said that Sally’s only duty would be 
to carry to the queen, on the morning of the day selected, 
a box of flowers, open it and thand the flowers to the 
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prisoner in such a way that she could not fail to discover 
a note concealed among the stems. This was considered 
the safest means of notifying her, and the incident was to 
take place sufficiently early to give the queen time to 
make any preparation she saw fit. 

The Chevalier instructed Sally to be ready to fly 
with the queen and said her father had chosen a trusted 
friend to see that she was gotten safely away, and to es- 
cort her on the long journey to the coast. He warned her 
that an unusual number of the friends of the queen would 
be at the prison on the day chosen for the emeute, on the 
pretext of seeing other prisoners, and that the rescue 
would be made when the crowd at the gate was dense and 
the babel of voices loudest. 

A strident cry—“Make way for the prisoner’ —was 
to be the signal for certain chosen friends to rush into 
the cell occupied by Marie Antoinette and aid her flight, 
while others intercepted, and, if necessary, overpowered, 
the gendarmes. A carriage in waiting at a convenient 
poimt was to convey her by circuitous roads from Paris 
to Honfleur, or as near the mouth of the Seine as seemed 
safe, and there she was to be taken aboard a swift sail- 
ing vessel. The Sally of Wiscasset was to lay off and on 
in the English Channel, and the transfer of the queen 
to the American vessel was to be made just outside the 
capes. 

The Chevalier cautioned Sally against showing any 
signs of nervousness, or of abstraction, which might 
draw attention to her. He then left the prison, feeling 
assured that her part in the conspiracy would! be safely 
carried out. 
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He went directly to the rooms of the Marquis de 
Talleyrand to express his confidence in the tact and grit 
of the American woman who was to aid them. Senti- 
mental even in the face of danger, Talleyrand sent de 
Rougeville to the Little Trianon to pick the flowers for 
the queen’s bouquet. 

“They must come from her pretty English garden 
which she loved so well,” he said. 

od * ** * 

The day arrived. Flowers for the queen came to 
the Conciergerie. The warden looked into the box and 
told Sally to deliver it at the queen’s cell. Marie An- 
toinette was seated with her back to the door and facing 
the screen behind which stood the guards. Sally passed her 
without speaking and stood for a moment between Marie 
Antoinette and the watchers. The queen looked up in- 
quiringly, but there was no greeting, no smile came to 
the lips, no gladness to the eyes. Sally handed the bou- 
quet to her, pointing deftly and’ quickly to a note con- 
cealed from sight by the profuse blossoms. 

Marie Antoinette took the flowers and pulled the 
note from its hiding place. She recognized the hand- 
writing and murmured softly: “From the Prince de 
Talleyrand.” 

The queen had scarcely spoken the name when one 
of the gendarmes roughly ordered Sally to step to one 
side and added for the queen’s benefit : 

“Speak so we can hear!” 

It was against the orders given to the warden by 
the Committee of Public Safety for the queen to hold 
conversation in whispers with anyone. Her keepers were 
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even forbidden to show her any kindness or express 
sympathy. 

Sally moved away, leaving an unobstructed view of 
the prisoner. The queen leaned her head upon her left 
hand, resting her elbow on the bed, and in this position 
she read the note, which she flattened out upon the cover- 
lid with her right hand. 

“There is no hope for me,” she said aloud. “It is 
useless for my friends to risk their own lives in doing 
a kindness to me.” 

Sally’s nerves began to feel the strain of the trying 
situation. She was apprehensive lest through some mis- 
understanding the promised rescue should fail of its pur- 
pose. There had been some delay in delivering the roses 
at the prison, and when she heard the queen’s despair- 
ing words she grew faint at heart. Had she lost all de- 
sire for freedom? Did death seem a better friend than 
the world at large could hold in store for her? 

There was little time to choose. She must decide 
within a very few minutes. Indeed, there was already 
the sound of rushing feet in the corridor. 

The loud talking and the imprecations, which had 
been indistinctly heard, seemed to increase in volume, 
and finally became an incoherent roar. Suddenly the cell 
door was burst open and men armed with pistols and 
clubs appeared on the threshhold. 

The gendarmes brought their muskets to their shoul- 
ders, but did not fire. In an instant four stalwart men 
threw aside the screen that partly concealed the sol- 
diers and took away their weapons. Apparently they 
beat them down with clubs, but it all happened so quickly 
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that no one could recall afterward just what occurred. 

The Chevalier de Rougeville sprang to the side of 
the queen, who had risen to her feet at the first sur- 
prise, and took her trembling hand with a firm grasp. 
The Chevalier attempted to lead her from the cell, but 
the queen stood resolute and refused to go with him. Her 
face was inexpressibly sad. She was greatly affected and 
it was several moments, an eternity of time in such a 
crisis, before she could speak. At last her voice came 
to her. 

“T cannot go,” she said. “Leave me, I implore you, 
and save yourselyes. Why have you attempted this rash 
act? Do you not know that every tie that binds me to 
earth has been severed’? What have I to live for now? 
My husband has gone before me, and I long to join him 
in the world beyond. They have taken the Dauphin from 
me, my beloved son. My daughter has been sent away. 
I cannot leave France while my children remain to suffer. 
Leave me, Chevalier. I command you!” 

“Most Gracious and Respected Queen,” began the 
Chevalier, “your children are safe and you birt 
Marie Antoinette interrupted him. 

“T am no longer queen. I say to you, one and all, I 
prefer death by the guillotine, as my poor husband died, 
to life with the knowledge that my children have been 
robbed of their future.”’ 

Uttering these words, Marie Antoinette reeled and 
would have fallen had not the Chevalier supported her. 

The rescuers were dazed by the unexpected de- 
noument. Not a word was spoken. The great crowd 
in the corridor kept up a continuous disturbance, ig- 
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norant of what was transpiring within the cell, and ready 
to fall back at the word of command and facilitate the 
escape of the brave conspirators, who had faced death 
that the queen might live. 

The few inside the cell moved slowly to the door. 
Sally passed the Chevalier, who, with bowed head, was 
standing beside Marie Antoinette, and joined the throng 
in the hall. The mob had discovered that something was 
wrong and was pressing forward to learn the cause. A 
hush fell upon them as the word was passed from mouth 
to mouth that the queen refused to leave the prison. 
Their respect for the queen’s grief was too great to al- 
low of any argument. 

The Chevalier and his co-conspirators who stood 
guard over the disarmed soldiers were still in the room 
when Warden Richard came upon the scene, calling in 
stentorian tones for his keepers to quell the disturbance 
and place every man under arrest. The crowd rushed 
toward the gates and Sally was swept along with the 
throng, being almost taken off her feet. 

As she passed through the portals into the open air, 
she felt a hand upon her arm and, turning to learn the 
cause, she found herself face to face with the Marquis de 
St. Pry. He wore the same uniform as when he boarded 
the schooner from the Belle Poule off Havre. 

In his hand he held a letter, and thrusting it before 
her eyes, he said hastily: “TI have been sent here by 
your father to help you. Come with me.” Sally glanced 
at the familiar handwriting and accepted the lieutenant’s 
company without protest, but not without wonderment 
as to what it all meant. 
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She could not free her mind! of suspicion concerning 
the Marquis. But her father’s letter was sufficient to 
overcome her doubts and she hurried along at his side 
without asking any questions, until they were some dis- 
tance from the Conciergerie. As they turned a corner 
into a particularly uninviting street, she said bluntly: 
“Where are you taking me?” 

“To the river, where I have a boat in readiness,”’ he 
replied. “I am instructed to take you to Havre and will 
there place you on board your father’s vessel.” 

The Marquis lapsed into silence and Sally asked no 
more questions. They soon reached the quay for market 
gardeners and there found a good-sized river boat, 
manned by sailors who wore the naval uniform. Sally 
was given the cabin to herself, and was advised to re- 
main below until the boat passed beyond the city limits. 
She heard the splash of oars and the water rippling along 
the sides of the craft. She remained seated by a small 
table until she felt convinced that the boat was too far 
down the river to be seen from the quays; then decided 
to go on deck. 

She tried the cabin door. 

It was locked. 
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THE MARQUIS AND HIS PRISONER. 


Sally beat with all her strength upon the cabin door, 
but no one came to open it. She called again and again. 
There was no response, save the reverberation of her own 
voice. The conviction that she was trapped became 
stronger. She was without doubt again in the power of 
the Marquis. Worn out with the excitement of the day, 
she fell asleep. 

When she awoke there was food upon the table and 
a bright light was burning. She tried the door again, 
but cound not open it. All that night she lay awake, fear- 
ful lest the Marquis intrude his hateful presence. 

Toward morning she heard someone fumbling with 
the lock and was alert to resent any intrusion. The door 
Was swung open and a sailor brought coffee, rolls and 
eggs. To her inquiries he merely shook his head. While 
he was in the cabin another seaman stood at the head 
of the steps to prevent Sally going on deck. 

The day passed without event. 

She neither saw the Marquis, nor heard from him. 
Her meals were served in silence. Toward night the 
rowing ceased and as the boat lost headway, there was a 
sound of scurrying feet on deck, and then a slight col- 
lision. The shock was about as violent as when landing 
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at a quay. The boat seemed to be grinding against some 
object. 

The cabin door was again thrown open and a strange 
voice shouted down the companionway : 

“Come on deck!” _ ° 

Sally obeyed promptly. As she reached the top 
step of the ladder she was seized on either side by 
sailors, who held her firmly, but not roughly. On looking 
about she discovered that the boat was alongside a larger 
vessel, and hope came to her that it was the Sally of Wis- 
casset, but the illusion was quickly dispelled. 

It was quite dark. Sally knew her father’s schooner 
too well, however, to be deceived even for a moment, af- 
ter scanning the deck and rigging of the craft alongside. 
A few lights were visible some distance away. They 
were apparently on shore. She scarcely had time to note 
these surroundings when she was lifted up the side of the 
larger boat and hurried astern. Her sailor attendants 
pushed her down the steps of a spacious cabin and’ closed 
and locked the door. 

A light hanging from a deck beam disclosed a com- 
fortably furnished room, with ‘berths, a table, couch, 
chairs and a small bookcase. It was provided with ven- 
tilators in the deckhouse, and there was plenty of room 
to stand erect. 

The Marquis kept out of sight all this time, but 
Sally now heard him giving orders to the officer of the 
deck. In a few minutes the vessel felt the effect of the 
freshening breeze from the northeast and stood off shore, 
rapidly leaving behind the faint lights at the mouth of 
the Seine. The familiar sound of rushing waters came 
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to Sally’s ears, and she judged by the pitching of the 
vessel that they were running into a heavy sea. 

What fate awaited her she was at a loss to guess. 
Rain began to fall. She heard the light, cold patter of 
the first drops on the deck. Occasionally it came through 
the ventilators and fell upon the matting on the cabin 
floor. 

The orders given to the officers were not distinguish- 
able in the high wind, but Sally soon discovered that 
the vessel careened much less, and she inferred that the 
crew had shortened sail. In the course of a few hours 
they ran into a fog bank. It was so thick that a dense 
mist poured into the cabin. A tarpaulin was thrown 
over the deckhouse. Tihe wind increased until it seemed 
to be blowing a gale. It was now eight bells and the 
deck watch was changed. Sally could hear the heavy 
footfalls of the sailors in sabots moving about overhead. 

Someone tried the cabin door. Sally started up in 
alarm. It was not one of the sailors, she felt convinced, 
because they came only at meal time. The intruder fum- 
bled at the bolts for some minutes. Then the little swing- 
ing doors were cautiously opened and she saw the figure 
of the Marquis in the dim light from the cabin lamp, 
which she had turned low. 

The Marquis groped for a footing on the narrow 
steps and came down slowly, closing and fastening the 
doors. Instinctively Sally looked about for some weapon 
of defense. She saw what looked like a wooden bar sus- 
pended in leather straps on the wall above her berth. 
Keeping her eyes-on the Marquis, she took the bar from 
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its fastenings. It was so heavy that it fell from her 
grasp into the berth. 

Her hand touched cold steel. 

It was an axe. 

She sprang from the berth and faced the Marquis. 

“What do you mean by this infamous intrusion?” 
she cried. 

The Marquis started back as if taken entirely by sur- 
prise. Controlling himself, he said: “I love you, my 
dear. You 


“Love me!” exclaimed Sally, her voice plainly indi- 
cating her disgust and loathing. “You villain! Do you 
entrap me this way because of your love for me? Under 
pretext of helping me to escape you have made me a 
prisoner and think you have me at your mercy. Mar- 
quis, you are facing a desperate woman. If you attempt 
to lay your hand on me, I will brain you with this axe,” 
and Sally raised the weapon ready to strike at the first 
sign of attack. 


“Now, my dear, don’t be angry,” began. the Mar- 
quis. Just listen for one minute to my explanation. You 
do me a great injustice.” 

“No, you wretch! Leave this cabin at once or I will 
not be responsible for what may happen. Do you sup- 
pose for one moment that I am blind to the villainy you 
have plotted? Do you think I would believe you or 
trust you again?” 

The Marquis had regained his composure. He knew 
he was in no danger so long as he made no offensive 
move. He looked at Sally coolly, almost insolently. He 
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made no attempt to disguise his feelings. He was no 
longer deferential, or even politic. 

“You are in my power,” he said slowly, looking in- 
tently at Sally. “The men on this boat will obey any 
command I may give. I have only to call them to have 
you placed in irons.” 

“Coward!” exclaimed his prisoner. “If you attempt 
it I will deal you a blow with this axe that will end your 
days.” ; 

The Marquis smiled grimly and drew a pistol, which 
he held up lightly, for Sally’s inspection. “If you at- 
tempt to strike me, I shall be obliged to use this in self- 
defense,” he said. “Put down the axe and listen to what 
I have to say. From the day I first saw you I have 
longed to possess you. I love you. I feel a strange fas- 
cination that I cannot explain, and now that you defy 
me, I don’t propose to parley any longer over the ques- 
tion whether you love me or not. You are in my power. 
We are on our way to an island off the coast of Spain, 
where no mortal soul can find you. If you submit wil- 
lingly you will be treated like a queen. There is nothing 
in the world too difficult for me to undertake for your 
sake. When you come to like me, as I feel sure you will, 
_ we can return to Paris as man and wife, and live in ease, 
if not in luxury. If you refuse——” 

“T do refuse,’ interrupted Sally. “Rather than sub- 
mit to you, I would kill myself.” 

The Marquis walked quickly across the cabin, and 
springing up the steps, unbolted the doors and called two 
sailors, who seemed to be waiting for the summons. 
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They came down the cabin steps immediately aiter the 
Marquis, who ordered them to seize his victim. Sally 
prepared to defend herself, desperate as the odds were. 

She took a position in the centre of the cabin, where 
she could swing the axe with deadly effect, and she gained 
a slight advantage by pushing the table between herself 
and her assailants. The sailors hesitated for a moment. 
The Marquis swore, and again ordered them to disarm 
the woman, and advanced to pull the table to one side. 

At this critical moment there was a shout on deck 
and the sound of rushing feet. Cries shrill and terrify- 
ing came from a dozen throats. Fhe Marquis hesitated, 
and the two sailors made a dash for the companionway. 
On the instant came a terrific crash. 

The timbers on the side where the Marquis stood 
were crushed and splintered. The starboard planking 
from bulwark to keelson seemed to fall in. The vessel 
heeled over to port until she was almost on her beam- 
ends. 

A great flood of water poured into the cabin. Sally 
was pitched violently into a berth. She saw the Marquis 
stagger under a blow from a broken plank and disappear 
under the water. 

The strange vessel struck the doomed craft head-on, 
and ground her way through planks and frames and! quar- 
ter timbers. Her bobstay piece was crushed in by the 
terrific impact, and her bowsprit sawed the deck of the 
wrecked vessel almost into two parts, leaving a wide 
opening between stern and midships. 

Through the huge rent Sally saw the side lights of 
the strange ship gleaming in the darkness, while just 
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above her head swung the martingale boom. She grasped 
the bobstays and drew herself free of the wreck, which 
was filling with water and rapidly sinking. 

As she did so, a huge wave broke over the stern. 
The vessel lurched heavily and fell apart. As Sally raised 
herself to the bowsprit bitts, she saw for an instant the 
Marquis in a tangled mass of wreckage, and heard the 
cries of the struggling crew, whose white faces specked 
the black waters beneath her. 

The stranger sped on her course and the broken hulk 
was swept away in the rain and fog and blackness. 

The cries for help were drowned by the shriek of the 
wind in the rigging and the roar of the waves, which 
broke in fierce grandeur on the prow of the ship where 
Sally Swan found safety. 

Willing hands quickly lifted her to the deck. Others 
tried in vain to rescue those in the water by means of 
ropes and life preservers. Soon after the wreck passed 
from sight, the man at the wheel declared he saw the 
dark outline of a huge frigate, not unlike the man-o’-war 
Belle Poule, scudding under bare poles, and in his opin- 
ion, holding a course straight for the sinking hulk. In 
such a gale it was impossible to put about or lay to for 
further rescues. A small boat could not have lived a 
minute in the towering waves. 

The confusion following the collision, the imminent 
peril, the excitement of the attempts to save those in 
the water, and the necessity for every man to be at his 
post, caused forgetfulness of the one rescue made’ by 
the crew, and Sally lay for some time on the wet deck, 
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exhausted by her efforts and almost in a state of collapse 
from nervous shock. 

The only light visible was the sickly green lamp in 
the starboard rigging. No one had though it necessary 
to look closely at the prostrate figure dragged from death 
and now lying limp and motionless between capstan and 
bulwark, drenched by the spray that swept intermittently 
over the bow of the plunging ship. The danger being 
over and a thorough examination of the vessel having 
been made, attention was given the “poor devil for’ard,” 
as the mate put it. 

Sally was awakened from her stupor by a voice that 
seemed to shout in her ear: 

“Tt’s a woman, by gosh!” 

That voice. Her fatigue vanished. She sat bolt 
upright and leaned against a stanchion. She scrambled 
tov her (feet, . 

“Father!” she cried, throwing her arms about the 
weather-beaten old tar in oilskins. The water ran in 
streams from his so’wester, nearly blinding her as it fell, 
but neither lessened their embrace on that account. Capt. 
Cloud held her firmly in his arms, while tears of joy 
filled his eyes. 


“It’s Sally! It’s Sally!” he shouted. “Nat, Theo- 
dore, boys, all of you, come here!” 

There was a rush to greet her. She was almost suf- 
focated by the beards and mustaches that were thrust into 
her face in reckless disregard of consequences, sometimes 
violently, owing to a sudden pitch of the vessel into a 
wave or into the trough of the sea. Frank was first to 
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reach her side after the Captain’s shout of joy at his dis- 
covery. He would have crushed her with his impetuous 
hugs had not Sally’s brothers, Nat and little Theodore, 
insisted upon their right to greet her. Wet oilskins 
poured libations down her neck and soaked her clothing, 
but no discomforts could lessen the joyful welcome. She 
was quickly taken to her old room in the cabin, for it 
was the good ship Sally of Wiscasset, and Frank in- 
sisted upon her drinking rum and molasses until it nearly 
made her sick. 

The storm passed over and when morning broke the 
horizon was clear, but the wind still blew a gale. No sail 
was in sight. It was hopeless now to return to the scene 
of the wreck, and Capt. Cloud set the course across the 
Atlantic. 

Sally recovered rapidly and in a few days was in her 
usual good health and spirits. 

Need we dwell upon the voyage home; upon the 
beautiful sunsets at sea; upon the remarkable cirrus 
cloud effects, when the sun shone through the rifts and 
illuminated the silver linings; upon the quiet evenings 
when the moon was full and Frank and his wife sat alone 
on deck late into the night; upon the days they leaned 
over the bow rail and watched the rainbow tints in the 
crystal sheen that broke around the stem of the Sally 
as she ploughed her way toward home? Let these days 
live only in memory and tell not the details to ears that 
are not interested, or to those who love not sentiment. 

Land was sighted in twenty-six days. It was Cape 
Sable. Capt. Cloud had marked his course too far to 
the north. Two days later the Sally was running along 
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- the coast of Maine, and on the third day the lookout 
sighted Monhegan and Cape Newagon. The run up 
the Sheepscot was full of memories, but the scenes along 
the river were greatly changed. The rough log houses of 
former days, built close to the water’s edge, had been 
superceded by more pretentious homes farther up the 
bank and fronting upon the road which skirted the river 
from Wiscasset to the mouth of the Sheepscot. 

These houses were built of timbers and boards, 
with stone foundations, and in the neighborhood of each 
house were barns and sheds filled with hay and garden 
truck. The schooner passed’ close in shore at the pomt 
where the image of the Indian was to be seen. It was 
more distinctly visible than on the voyage out. The 
scene of the terrible conflict between the Indians and 
whites, just below the Narrows, bore no traces to tell 
the traveler of the frightful carnage. Finally, the 
schooner rounded the pomt by the old blockhouse and 
after a short run acfoss the bay, was anchored just be- 
low the bridge. 

The scene on shore remmded the returned voyagers 
of the day of the launching. The wharves and the bridge 
held a goodly company of friends and sightseers, who 
thronged the water’s edge to welcome them. They were 
home again. ; 

The task of unloading the Sally began a few days 
later. The tales about the cargo were vague and myster- 
ious. Gossip had enlarged upon a few plain facts until 
the townspeople were wild with curiosity. 

When the furniture that was so beloved by Marie 
Antoinette, and the beautiful tapestries, especially those 
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im worsted which the former queen had worked with her 
own hands, were taken from the scheoner’s hold, the 
crowd upon the wharf greatly impeded the work. Many 
a silent tear was shed by the members of the ship’s com- 
pany as one piece after another was taken ashore. Each 
article brought to mind the sufferings of the queen and 
her horrible fate—death by the guillotine. 

The furniture and household articles were taken 
over to Squam Island, now Westport, where stood the 
house which friends had selected as the refuge of Marie 
Antoinette in the event of her successful escape. It was 
a large, hospitable house, built in the colonial style. 

Its spacious rooms, filled’ with the rich momentoes 
of the doomed sovereign, were for many years a great 
attraction for visitors to the quiet New England village. 

In 1838 the house was purchased by Capt. Gardiner 
Gore, and moved across the Sheepscot river on scows to 
its present site im Edgecomb. In the course. of time the 
rich tapestries and the antique furniture became scattered. 
Frank and Sally Swan secured several momentoes, among 
them being a sideboard, which was preserved as an heir- 
loom through several generations. 

The most treasured relics were two Sevres vases, 
which remained in the family until presented by Frank 
Swan to his family physician for saving the life of Mrs. 
Swan during a critical illness. The vases were about 
fourteen inches high and of the typical Sevres blue color. 
The Sevres mark, “L L” interlaced, was on the base of 
each. The date marks, indicating 1782 as the time of 
manufacture, were also there. The initials of a famous 
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Sevres gilder were beside those of a Sevres painter. One 
scene pictured on these vases represented Louis XVI re- 
ceiving word of the birth of the Dauphin. Both vases 
are now the property of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 


THE END. 
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